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Another  Appreciation 

We  want  to  join  the  President,  the  chiefs  of  chaplains,  and  "everybody  who's 
anybody"  in  expressing  our  appreciation  for  THE  LINK,  particularly  the  25th 
anniversary  issue.  What  a  fine  job  you  are  doing. 

—  Sgt  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Swinney,  Box  617,  1605  Transportation  Sq.,  APO 
New  York,  09406. 

THE  LINK  in  Turkey 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  year's  tour  in  Turkey,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
subscriptions  to  THE  LINK.  I  have  distributed  them  among  men  at  ten  sites  in 
this  ancient  land.  I  have  enjoyed  the  favorable  comments  of  several  troops  who 
have  been  helped  by  reading  THE  LINK.  My  replacement,  Chaplain  (Major) 
Benton,  will  have  a  ready  resource  with  which  to  begin  his  ministry  here.  Thank 
you  for  your  cordial  assistance  with  THE  LINK. 

-John  W.  Tyler,  Ch  (CPT),  USA,  Hq.  Tuslong  Det.  67,  APO  New  York,09380. 
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By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


WHAT  ARE  we  doing  about 
using  the  brain  God  has  given 
to  us?  He  has  endowed  man  with 
about  three  pounds  of  the  most 
complete  automatic  storage  and 
communication  system  imaginable. 
Equipped  with  thousands  of  miles 
of  mental  cables  and  sixty  million 
brain  cells,  God  gave  man  a  poten- 
tial for  learning  that  places  man  at 


the  apex  of  creation.  The  soldier, 
sailor,  airman,  and  marine  has  a 
rare  opportunity  to  use  his  brain 
while  he  is  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Some  observant  military  man, 
centuries  ago,  described  the  military 
as  a  place  where  "y°u  hurry  up  and 
wait,"  but  seldom  have  I  heard 
anyone    ask     the     next     question, 


Chaplain  Hale  is  now  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Army  Headquarters,  MACV, 
APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96222 


"What  do  you  do  while  you  are 
waiting?"  I  often  suggest  to  a  driver 
that  he  bring  along  something  to 
read  while  he  waits.  I  sincerely 
believe  a  young  man  could  almost 
get  a  college  education  during 
several  enlistments,  if  he  used  his 
brain  power  constructively  during 
the  waiting  periods. 

Maybe  you  feel  this  education  bit 
just  isn't  for  you.  It  has  been  said, 
"You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks."  We  know  better.  You  can 
teach  an  old  dog  if  you  have  the 
patience,  but  we  are  worrying  about 
the  young  ones  who  don't  use  their 
innate  ability  to  learn. 

In  the  United  States  today  an 
individual  needs  to  know  more  than 
just  to  get  along  in  a  menial  job. 
Try  to  complete  a  modern  income 
tax  form!  Rea,d  a  modern  news- 
paper! Take  a  driver's  test! 

The  Armed  Forces  Wants  You 
Educated 

No  nation  ever  placed  as  much 
responsibility  on  a  private  as  does 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  and  this  placing  of  responsi- 
bility increases  as  one  climbs  up  the 
ladder  of  rank.  Uncle  Sam  en- 
courages each  one  of  us  to  improve 
our  education  and  goes  all  out  to 
provide  us  with  the  opportunity. 

Today,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  can  learn  or  improve  his 
English,  learn  grammar,  or  take  a 
course  in  public  speaking  and 
instructional  procedures— all  within 
the  confines  of  his  own  installation. 
The  Armed  Forces  provides  the 
whole  gamut  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities. It  believes  "that  an  indi- 


vidual can  improve  himself  through 
learning;  that  the  process  of  learn- 
ing does  not  stop  with  the  completion 
of  formal  schooling  at  an  early  age, 
but  on  the  contrary,  education  is  a 
life-long  process.  It  is  based  upon 
the  belief  that  continuing  education 
is  essential  if  military  personnel  are 
to  achieve  maximum  career  poten- 
tial and  maintain  the  desired 
creative,  intellectual,  and  leadership 
abilities"  (Paragraph  2a,  AR  621-5). 

Get  Prepared  for  Higher  Education 

If  you  didn't  have  or  didn't  use 
elementary  school  when  you  had  the 
chance,  the  Armed  Forces  offers  you 
a  chance  to  take  up  the  slack.  At 
Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland, 
commanders  are  given  these  instruc- 
tions: "Preparatory  instruction  will 
be  conducted  at  the  Army  Educa- 
tion Center  during  duty  hours  from 
1245  to  1635  hours  daily  for  those 
enlisted  personnel  grades  E-l 
through  E-9  who  are  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  categories:  those 
not  meeting  academic  requirements 
for  entrance  into  service  school, 
those  lacking  eighth  grade  or  high 
school  completion,  those  with  GT 
scores  of  less  than  90  and  those 
having  less  than  three  Army 
Classification  Battery  test  scores 
above  90"  (Army  Education 
Booklet  66-67). 

Preparatory  instruction  can  be 
given  to  those  who  wish  to  complete 
the  grade  eight  level,  or  a  longer 
period  of  instruction  may  be  fur- 
nished for  those  who  are  seeking 
completion  of  high  school.  Tests  are 
administered  at  the  end  of  the  course 
to  test  the  levels  of  learning. 


"Pro  Pay— Here  I  Come" 

Another  area  of  instruction  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  that  type  of  teach- 
ing that  assists  the  military  man  to 
learn  more  about  his  occupational 
speciality.  He  can  improve  his 
knowledge  of  his  job,  improve  his 
performance  on  the  job,  and  pre- 
pare for  advancement  within  the 
speciality.  Courses  are  offered  in 
administration,  typing  and  military 
correspondence,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, personnel  operations,  and 
general  technical  improvement. 
Effective  writing  may  be  practiced 
under  an  experienced  instructor  or  a 
special  course  in  mathematics  may 
be  taken. 

Group  study  in  pertinent  and 
needed  subjects  may  be  chosen  and 
utilized  to  keep  part  of  those  sixty 
million  brain  cells  functioning. 
Carpentry,  radio,  and  machine  shop 
operations  may  be  just  the  thing 
you  have  wanted  to  get  into. 

Get  Yourself  an  Alma  Mater 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
there  were  many  officers  and  even 
more  enlisted  personnel  who  had  not 
completed  college.  The  Armed 
Forces,  realizing  that  we  probably 
wouldn't  go  back  to  the  crossbow 
and  flintlock  rifle  age,  placed  em- 
phasis on  the  highest  educational 
level  possible.  Education  officers 
began  paying  a  portion  of  college 
tuitions,  set  up  boot-strap  opera- 
tions for  those  who  could  complete 
college  within  an  academic  year, 
and  encouraged  special  Specialists 
to  earn  their  Masters  and  Doctor- 
ates. Since  that  time,  the  level  of 


education  in  the  Armed  Forces  has 
improved  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

But,  we  have  just  begun  to  learn. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  to 
keep  the  garbage  out  of  the  auto- 
matic data  computers,  to  get  our 
missiles  onto  the  right  target,  and  to 
keep  logistics  on  schedule,  we  are 
going  to  need  even  more  education. 
We  will  be  required  to  use  more 
of  those  sixty  million  brain  cells 
than  we  have  ever  used  before. 

So,  if  you  want  an  education, 
you  came  into  the  Armed  Forces  at 
the  right  time.  The  average  military 
installation  already  looks  like  a 
college  campus  after  six  o'clock,  but 
the  education  officers  are  just  wait- 
ing for  you— and  you  — and  you  — 
and  me;  not  because  they  need  us, 
but  because  our  nation  and  our 
Armed  Forces  need  men  who  can 
use  that  old  gray  matter  better  than 
it  has  ever  been  used  before. 

It's  Your  Deal 

No  one  can  get  an  education  for 
anyone  else.  Smart  pills  just  haven't 
been  invented,  and  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  the  individual  is  the 
place  "where  the  buck  stops."  I 
can  blame  my  sixth  grade  teacher 
for  failing  to  teach  me  how  to  spell, 
but  I  must  blame  myself  if  I  don't 
learn  to  spell  today.  I'm  on  my  own, 
though  I  have  terrific  opportunities 
to  learn  now  what  I  should  have 
learned  at  an  earlier  age.  I'll 
covenant  with  you  to  use  a  few 
more  of  those  sixty  million  brain 
cells  that  have  just  been  waiting  for 
something  to  do.  How  about  it? 


Happiest  Convicts  in  the  World 


By  Curtis  W.  Casewit 


New  ideas  on  prisons  from  Sweden 


EVERYBODY  around  Europe 
knows  that  East  German 
prisons  are  primitive,  French 
prisons  are  pitiful,  Spanish  prisons 
are  depressing,  but  Swedish  prisons 
are  paradise.  Swedish  convicts  never 
had  it  so  good.  They  are  the  happi- 
est convicts  in  the  world. 

Few  Swedish  jails  have  barred 
windows,  locked  doors,  or  walled 
yards;  all  Swedish  jails  have  librar- 
ies, gymnasiums,  athletic  fields, 
chapels,  workshops.  On  the  average, 
there  are  only  sixty  inmates. 

If  the  institutions  are  small,  their 
staff  is  large.  In  the  Roxtuna 
prison,  for  example,  fifty-two  staff 
members  take  care  of  sixty-five 
convicts.  The  basic  idea:  Give  the 
convict  personal  attention,  and  he 
won't  be  a  convict  much  longer. 
He'll  be  ready  for  society.  Show 
that  you  like  the  convict,  that  you 
respect  him,  are  interested  in  him, 
and  the  criminal  will  be  cured. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Scandinavia 
has  not  many  criminals,  anyhow. 
Of  the  7,500,000  Swedes,  there  are 
nevermore  than  about  5,000  in  jail, 
including  a  mere  seventy  women. 
For  the  Swedes  are  a  people  who 
respect  the  law  and  love  their 
fellowman.  They  seldom  get  into 
trouble.  Many  travelers  confirm  the 
story  that  you  can  leave  your 
suitcase  on  a  main  street  of  any 
Swedish  town,  including  the  big, 
bustling  Stockholm,  and  find  that 
same  suitcase  two  hours  later.  Even 
if  you  filled  it  with  dollar  bills. 

Why  do  Swedes  get  into  their 
model  jails?  For  minor  offenses, 
drunkenness,  brawls,  traffic  viola- 
tions, vagrancy.  Most  offenders  are 
punished  by  fines,  or  let  off  on 
probation.  A  mere  10  percent  of  the 
wrongdoers  go  into  an  institution, 
and  not  for  very  long.  The  average 
Swedish  prison  term  is  six  months. 
The  maximum  term  is  ten  years. 


This  is  a  typical  prison  cell  in  Sweden. 


A  life  sentence  is  a  sensation;  in 
a  recent  year,  only  one  man  got  life. 
He  was  an  habitual  criminal,  a 
rarity,  for  there  are  few  repeaters. 
Swedish  penologists  have  managed 
to  heal  criminals  at  a  fantastic  rate, 
and  very  quickly.  Their  system: 
they  mold  the  convict  into  a  better 
member  of  the  community.  Not 
only  by  psychiatric  help  and  reli- 
gion, but  also  by  work.  According 
to  Swedish  experts,  work  is  the 
best  cure,  especially  if  the  convict 
gets  the  prison  job  he  likes  best. 
And  in  Sweden  he  does.  Carpenter- 
ing, gardening,  farming,  forestry 
work,  clerical  jobs— the  convict  can 
take  his  own  pick.  If  he  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  suited  for,  an 
aptitude  test  will  help  him  decide. 


If  the  jail  has  not  suitable  em- 
ployment for  him,  the  prisoner  can 
create  his  own  occupation.  A  writer 
can  write;  a  painter  can  paint  in  his 
cell,  as  long  as  he  does  so  8  hours 
a  day. 

TORGNY  LINDBERG,  the 
famed  Swedish  penologist,  once 
explained  it  this  way:  "Imprison- 
ment loses  its  purpose  if  the  convict 
1)  loses  his  abilities  or  initiative  in 
an  unhealthy  atmosphere;  2)  be- 
comes dulled  by  an  alien,  monoton- 
ous routine;  or  3)  becomes  hostile 
by  being  isolated."  According  to 
Lindberg,  a  tough  penitentiary  will 
even  turn  the  most  willing  criminal 
into  an  abnormal,  revengeful,  in- 
different man. 


Life  in  Swedish  prisons  is  there- 
fore pleasant.  A  strict  forty -eight 
hours  of  work  a  week,  yes.  But  a 
lesiure  period,  too.  Each  man  may 
participate  in  whatever  he  likes 
best:  in  study  groups,  slide  show- 
ings, musical  performances,  theater, 
lectures,  reading  — the  choice  is  the 
convict's.  This  humane  approach 
helps  him.  "He  must  never  be 
scared  of  prison, "  says  Karl 
Schlyter,  Sweden's  former  minister 
of  justice.  "If  he  fears  prison,  an 
institution  will  make  him  even  more 
worthless,  more  unruly  and  more 
asocial.  The  convict  must  know 
that  we  seek  no  revenge,  no  retribu- 
tion. We  only  seek  to  rehabilitate 
him." 

HARDY  GORANSSON,  an- 
other Swedish  penologist,  and 
Karl  Schlyter,  brought  about  a  big 
prison  reform  as  far  back  as  1945. 
In  a  now  famous  report  they  wrote, 
"There  is  no  need  to  keep  a  con- 
vict in  a  thick-walled  fortress-like 
building,  behind  clanking  metal 
doors.  Life  in  a  penal  institution 
should  resemble  life  in  a  free 
society  as  much  as  possible.  A 
prison  can  resemble  an  average 
home,  too!" 

So  they  tore  down  many  of  the 
old  jails,  and  built  new  ones  in- 
stead. Or  they'd  buy  up  boarding 
houses,  hospitals,  old  age  homes  for 
their  charges.  In  big  city  prisons 
like  the  Langholmen  jail  in  Stock- 
holm, the  Royal  Prison  Board 
widened  windows,  built  larger 
yards,  and  improved  the  cells. 

Swedish  penologists,  unlike  their 
colleagues  in  many  other  countries 


feel  that  there  is  nothing  worse  for 
the  morale  of  a  prisoner  than  soli- 
tary confinement.  The  originators  of 
that  brutal  idea  had  hoped  that  the 
convict's  isolation  would  bring  about 
thought  and  repentance.  The  Swedes 
claim  that  the  opposite  took  place. 
Alone,  the  convict  becomes  bored, 
lazy,  and  bitter.  So  unless  a  prisoner 
insists  upon  being  alone,  he  will 
usually  share  his  quarters  with  two 
or  three  other  carefully  selected 
men.  The  selection  is  an  important 
item:  Swedish  penologists  will  never 
place  a  psychopathic  killer  with  an 
income  tax  swindler,  or  a  thief  with 
a  vagrant  in  one  cell. 

"Cell"  is  the  wrong  word  in 
Swedish  prison  language.  It  should 
be  "room"  instead,  for  there  are 
no  bars  and  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
word  "guard"  was  replaced  by 
"supervisor,"  and  "convict"  is 
strictly  taboo.  In  Sweden,  the 
convict  is  named  after  his  prison 
trade.  Prison  governors,  when 
speaking  about  their  prisoners,  say 
"our  friends,"  or  at  least  "our 
people." 

With  all  this  kindness,  it  seems 
little  wonder  that  almost  no  Swedish 
convict  tries  to  escape.  The  oppor- 
tunity doesn't  lack,  for  most  jails 
are  wide  open  affairs.  They  have  no 
barbed  wire,  no  screeching  metal 
doors,  no  electrically  loaded  fences. 
Nor  are  there  ever  any  watch- 
towers  manned  by  machine  guns. 
Indeed,  you  couldn't  distinguish 
most  Swedish  prisons  from  an 
average  farmhouse.  Some  institu- 
tions only  have  twenty  inmates. 
Each  convict  can  therefore  be 
treated  as  an  individual. 
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Personal  attention  is  the  keynote. 
It  starts  the  moment  a  man  is 
arrested  for  a  crime.  At  once,  a 
troop  of  psychologists  descends 
upon  him.  Social  workers  visit  his 
home.  Psychiatrists  talk  to  his 
employer.  Law  students  investigate 
his  background,  too;  a  new  group 
of  experts  look  into  the  prisoner's 
environment,  and  talk  to  his  friends 
or  relatives,  always  making  sure  of 
discretion.  Afterward,  a  psychiatrist 
may  spend  as  long  as  two  months 
with  the  convict,  to  select  the  most 
adequate     institution     and     work. 

SWEDISH  prisons  even  astonish 
the  Swedes.  Take  the  case  of 
Gunnar  Sandquist.  He  was  a  fisher- 
man with  very  little  education,  who 
had  never  read  a  book  and  few 
newspapers.  A  blonde,  25-year-old 
ox  of  a  man,  Gunnar  was  employed 
by  John  Erickson,  who    owned   a 


large  fishing  boat.  One  spring  day 
a  few  years  ago  Gunnar  had  an 
odious  idea.  He  would  kill  Erickson 
for  the  boat. 

The  two  men  set  out  into  the 
Baltic  Sea  at  dawn.  In  the  after- 
noon, their  nets  were  wriggling  with 
cods. 

Gunnar  reached  for  a  full  Aquavit 
bottle  and  hit  the  back  of  Erickson's 
head  twice.  Then  he  dumped  the 
bottle  and  the  body*  into  the  sea. 

The  killer  had  been  cautious  not 
to  cut  himself,  and  he  had  not. 
There  was  no  body  and  no  evidence 
of  the  crime.  The  two  men  had  al- 
ways been  on  the  best  of  terms,  so 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  a 
quarrel.  Gunnar  would  say  that 
his  boss  hadn't  come  on  the  trip 
at  all,  if  any  one  asked.  But  when 
Gunnar  steered  toward  land  again, 
he  had  lost  his  nerve.  A  stupid 
man,  he  was  bright  enough  to  know 


As  everywhere  else,  work  is  the  greatest  cure  for  the  man  behind  bars.  A  Swedish 
prison  is  different;  the  prisoner  may  choose  his  work. 


Convicts  in  Swedish  institutions  are 
encouraged  to  worship.  Here  is  a  typical 
prison  chapel. 


that  anyone  would  understand  his 
motive  if  he  kept  the  boat.  Besides, 
he  was  already  sorry  about  what  he 
had  done.  He  gave  the  boat  and  all 
of  his  own  possessions  to  Erickson's 
widow,  then  gave  himself  up  to  the 
police. 

It  was  his  first  crime.  He  knew 
about  Swedish  prisons.  But  now  he 
was  scared.  He  who  had  always 
roamed  the  wide  seas  was  now  afraid 
of  losing  his  liberty.  He  had  always 
worked  with  fish;  now  he  feared  he 
must  work  with  machines. 

A  commission  of  specialists 
checked  him.  Their  report  stated 
that  Gunnar  was  no  psychopath. 
Their  report  also  dealt  with  his 
family  and  educational  background, 
and  there  emerged  the  picture  of 
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a  man  who  had  had  too  low  an 
intelligence  to  repulse  the  criminal 
idea  that  had  gotten  hold  of  him. 
He  was  not  a  mean  man,  merely  a 
man  who  couldn't  foresee  the 
consequences. 

On  June  10,  1958,  Gunnar's  case 
came  up  in  court.  There  is  no 
capital  punishment  in  Sweden.  But 
the  sentence  was  stiff.  Six  years. 
Gunnar  would  be  eligible  for  parole 
after  five  years.  For  an  hour, 
Gunnar  felt  at  peace.  He  knew 
now  where  he  stood. 

But  then  doubts  started  to  gnaw 
at  him.  What  would  this  institution 
be  like?  How  would  he  be  treated? 

To  his  amazement,  he  received  no 
prisoner's  garb.  He  was  allowed  to 
wear  the  rough,  grey  fishing  clothes 


he'd  arrived  in.  He  could  even  keep 
his  wrist  watch  and  nobody  shaved 
his  head.  But  to  his  even  greater 
astonishment,  the  prison  director 
addressed  him  as  "Mr."  Gunnar 
Sandquist.  In  fact,  the  director 
made  a  little  welcoming  speech. 

"Mr.  Sandquist,"  the  director 
said.  "You  will  have  no  cause  for 
despair  here  because  you  will  work. 
Since  you  were  a  fisherman,  you 
were  brought  here  to  fish.  If  you 
had  been  a  white  collar  worker,  we 
would  have  tried  to  use  you  as  a 
clerk.  The  cook  works  in  the  kitchen; 
the  laundry  man  in  the  laundry.  In 
addition  to  work,  you  have  an 
immediate  right  to  entertainment. 
You  may  keep  a  radio  in  your 
room  and  you  may  borrow  books. 
The  report  states  that  you  have 
read  very  little  before,  and  we  now 
suggest  that  you  read  very  much." 

Gunnar  could  write  home  as  often 
as  he  wanted  to.  There  was  no 
censorship  and  no  special  prison 
stationery. 

When  the  director  had  finished, 
the  psychiatrist  took  over.  Then 
there  was  a  prison  psychologist,  a 
prison  chaplain.  All  looked  after 
Gunnar.  He  began  to  have  lengthy 
discussions  about  the  first  book 
he  had  read.  All  this  attention 
made  him  even  more  co-operative 
at  work. 

At  first,  Gunnar  had  to  sleep  in 
a  fenced  bungalow.  But  he  soon 
graduated  to  an  open  cottage.  It 
had  large  windows  with  curtains. 
There  were  pictures  on  the  walls, 
tablecloths  on  the  tables.  Because  of 
his  good  behavior,  Gunnar  was 
allowed  to  smoke,  after  one  month. 


He  also  got  permission  to  buy 
special  foods  from  the  prison  canteen 
—  smoked  fish  and  cured  meats, 
fresh  fruit  and  candy. 

At  work,  his  supervisors  would 
treat  him  with  courtesy.  This 
amazed  him  most  of  all.  As  a 
murderer,  he'd  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered scum.  But  he'd  rarely  wit- 
nessed such  consideration  and 
respect.  Even  if  Gunnar  would  have 
been  a  callous  man,  he  would  have 
reformed  through  such  kindly  a 
treatment.  But  there  was  firmness 
and  discipline,  too.  And  there  were 
punishments:  an  escape  would  have 
earned  Gunnar  the  withdrawal  of 
canteen  privileges  or  the  permission 
to  smoke. 

A  year  after  entering  the  penal 
institution,  Gunnar  received  his 
first  furlough.  This  is  a  unique  idea. 
Outsiders  can  help  a  convict  a  lot, 
claim  Swedish  penologists.  "Especi- 
ally a  convict's  family,"  adds  a 
spokesman  for  the  Royal  Corps  of 
Prisons.  Gunnar's  father,  who 
operated  a  small  store  in  Karlskrona, 
had  already  visited  his  son  several 
times.  The  visit  did  not  take  place 
behind  wiremesh  as  in  many  other 
prisons  around  the  world,  nor  in  the 
warden's  office,  but  in  a  cheerful 
room  where  father  and  son  could  be 
alone. 

Now  Gunnar  returned  those  visits. 
He  looked  as  sturdy  and  blond  and 
ruddy  as  always.  He  was  healthy 
and  well  fed.  Even  his  brain  had 
had  a  new  and  unaccustomed  nour- 
ishment, for  Gunnar  was  now 
reading  a  great  deal.  Novels  and 
nonfiction  books,  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  had  also  started  to 
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take  a  correspondence  course  in 
English,  so  that  he  could  extend  his 
reading  to  the  English  language. 

Gunnar's  furlough  was  repeated 
after  four  months.  During  his  second 
time  away,  his  father  had  asked  one 
of  Gunnar's  girl  friends  to  share 
the  dinner.  Gunnar  will  be  allowed 
to  date  her,  and  prison  authorities 
have  no  objection  to  marriage.  On 
the  contrary:  a  solution  of  a  con- 
vict's sexual  problems  helps  to  solve 
his  other  problems,  say  the  Swedes. 
"Feminine  companionship  actually 
speeds  a  criminal's  cure.  He  will 
be  integrated  into  society  all  the 
quicker."  This  is  a  revolutionary 
idea  indeed. 

IN  SOME  Swedish  prisons,  es- 
pecially those  for  youth,  the 
staff  actually  organizes  dances.  In 
the  Uppsala  correctional  institution, 
university  students  are  invited  once 
a  month  to  waltz  with  the  young 
offenders,  or  to  take  them  to 
movies. 

Swedish  training  schools  for 
juvenile  criminals  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  largest  school 
has  not  more  than  fifty  boys,  and 
each  institution  only  keeps  boys  of 
the  same  intelligence  level.  The  most 
modern  correctional  school  is 
probably  Roxtuna,  in  the  Ostergot- 
land  province.  It  cost  lVfe  million 
dollars. 

The  Swedes  have  blazed  a  trail 


in  penology,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  alone.  The  Dutch  are  ex- 
perimenting with  similar  methods  at 
a  clinic  in  Utrecht,  where  convicts 
may  work  and  shop;  and  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  have  for  sometime 
tried  to  let  convicts  decide  how 
long  they  want  to  serve.  In  the 
U.S.,  outstanding  work  has  been 
done  for  criminal  teen-agers. 

Gunnar  Sandquist  has  four  more 
years  to  serve.  Thereafter,  the 
prison  authorities  will  help  him 
find  a  new  job  — a  helpfulness  which 
parallels  that  of  the  U.S.  Parole 
Board.  With  one  difference: 
Gunnar  will  have  to  move  to  a  new 
town.  Only  his  future  employers  will 
be  informed  about  his  former  crime. 

The  ex-con  thus  gets  a  completely 
new  start.  After  a  six-month  super- 
vision by  social  workers,  Gunnar  is 
on  his  own. 

Will  there  be  a  relapse?  Hardly. 
According  to  the  Royal  Prison 
Board,  85  percent  of  the  offenders 
never  return  to  the  institution.  For 
life  outside  will  be  even  softer— if 
anything  can  be  softer  than  Swe- 
den's jails. 

Don't  harbor  any  false  hopes, 
though.  If  you,  non-Swede,  grab 
somebody  else's  suitcase  in  Stock- 
holm, you  are  unlikely  to  make  an 
acquaintance  with  those  Swedish 
super-jails.  Foreigners  aren't  that 
lucky.  The  Swedes  ship  them  home 
instead.  ■  ■ 


Fashion  is  the  thing  that  goes  in  one  year  and  out  the  other A  father  is 

often  a  man  who  is  working  his  son's  way  through  college. — (Both  by  Gene 
Yasenak.)... Don't  become  too  broad-minded;  you  may  wind  up  flat-headed. 
— Rex  Dorn. 
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How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me 

in  the  Military 


TEN  YEARS  AGO  I  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  convinced  that  I 
couid  find  a  place  to  serve  God  as  an  enlisted  man.  Now  I  have 
completed  ten  years  of  service  more  convinced  than  ever  that  there 
is  a  place  in  military  life  for  Christian  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  serve  God  as  they  serve  their  country. 

The  past  ten  years  has  been  a  glorious  adventure  with  Jesus  Christ 
as  my  guide.  I  have  found  that  putting  God  first  (Matthew  6:33)  in 
everything  (routine  duty,  preparing  for  inspections,  chapel  programs, 
off-duty  activities,  and  the  many  other  things  that  are  a  part  of  the 
serviceman's  life)  eliminates  many  of  the  problems  that  the  average 
serviceman  faces  in  military  life.  When  I  prepare  and  live  for  God's 
glory,  others  must  look  hard  to  find  fault.  True,  I  have  had  problems, 
but  I  have  always  found  God's  grace  sufficient  (2  Corinthians  12:9) 
to  face  those  problems  and  God  has  never  failed  me  in  overcoming 
my  problems. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  place  in  military  life  for  the  Christian 
and  I  remain  in  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  living  a  life  as  a  soldier 
that  would  bring  glory  to  our  God— leading  others  to  the  Living 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ  Jesus, 
Clarence  L.  Thompson 
S/SGT  US  ARMY 

(106th  General  Hospital,   Yokohama,  Japan,  APO  San  Francisco 
96503) 


(Editor's  Note:  We'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  How  has  your  faith  helped  you? 
Answer  this  question  in  a  200-300  word  letter.  Mail  to  Editor,  THE  LINK,  122 
Maryland  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.) 

QUOTES:  The  average  father  wears  out  a  pair  of  shoes  while  his  son  wears  out 

a  set  of  tires About  the  only  time  you  get  some  place  by  standing  still  is 

when  you  are  on  an  escalator.  (Both  by  Anna  Herbert.) . . .  "We  all  have  school- 
mates we  shall  never  forget:  like  old  what's-his-name." — Rex  Dorn One 

thing  we  all  know  about  the  speed  of  light  is  that  it  gets  here  too  early  in  the 
morning. — F.  G.  Kernan. 
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_yw£     Lyou,    a    L^knitian    (Selectionist : 


By  Irving  Feldman 


IT'S  A  terrible  thing  to  hate  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  name  of 
the  Lord!" 

Startled,  I  looked  across  the  desk 
at  the  young  woman  who  had  just 
made  this  strange  and  unexpected 
remark.  Her  troubled  face  empha- 
sized the  bitterness  in  her  voice, 
and  her  story  now  took  on  new 
impact. 

For  this  was  not  a  rebellious 
person,  contesting  the  claims  and 
promises  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Here  was  someone  who  was  already 
a  believer,  crying  out  against  the 
pressures  that  were  driving  her  from 
the  very  faith  she  embraced. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  early  twenties, 
lovely,  intelligent,  and  sensitive, 
had  spent  her  lifetime  under  the 
control  of  a  father  who  was  both 
Christian  and  hard-line.  Rigid  and 
dogmatic,  he  had  an  answer  for 
every  unasked  question,  supported 
from  an  endless  store  of  quotations, 
while  knowing  the  precise  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.   He  knew 
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exactly  what  the  Lord  expected  and 
to  his  daughter's  distress,  never 
turned  the  motor  off! 

Elizabeth  and  I  had  been  discuss- 
ing a  problem,  and  it  seemed  obvi- 
ous she  could  get  a  great  deal  of 
support  by  reaching  out  for  spiritual 
help.  I  suggested  that  she  might  get 
needed  strength  by  sharing  her 
burden  with  God;  knowing  her 
Christian  background,  I  had  not  ex- 
pected this  troubled  outburst. 

As  we  continued  talking  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Elizabeth's 
grim  father,  dedicated,  earnest,  was 
one  of  the  most  trying  of  all  people 
to  deal  with;  he  was  evidently  a 
perfectionist. 

A  perfectionist  in  business  is  hard 
to  get  along  with,  but  we  have  to 
work  in  order  to  live.  A  perfection- 
ist in  a  marriage  can  be  a  real 
problem,  but  he  is  there  under 
license  and  agreement.  But  the 
perfectionist  trait  in  a  Christian 
creates  a  complex  and  unworkable 
situation.  He  is  always  bumping  up 


against  a  solid  wall  of  indifference 
and  apathy,  and  it  leaves  him  tense 
and  frustrated. 

It  not  only  harms  him,  but  his 
cause,  too,  distorting  the  image  of 
the  faith  for  those  who  most  need  a 
clear  reflection.  He  says,  in  effect, 
"Be  like  me  and  be  happy,"  often 
showing  a  face  that  is  strained  and 
tense,  frustrated  because  he  isn't 
believed.  There  is  no  great  honor  in 
being  a  perfectionist! 

What  it  really  boils  down  to  is  the 
fact  that  he  expects  more  from  him- 
self and  others  than  either  is  capable 
of  performing,  and  usually  ends  up 
with  suffering  on  the  part  of  both 
himself  and  his  cause. 

There's  no  use  trying  to  high 
jump  eight  feet,  and  for  most  of  us 
there's  no  use  trying  to  make  a 
million  dollars.  But,  so  long  as  we 
keep  on  trying,  and  condemning 
ourselves  for  not  succeeding,  so  long 
will  we  keep  up  the  internal  pressure 
that  eventually  pops  a  safety  valve. 
The  escape  point  may  be  in  the 
head,  the  stomach,  or  the  heart. 
Too  much  pressure  has  got  to  find  a 
way  out.  A  mental  breakdown, 
ulcers,  a  heart  attack,  or  the  in- 
ability to  live  with  and  accept 
others,  are  pretty  high  prices  to  pay 
for  an  unrealistic  outlook. 

Promising  marriages  have  flound- 
ered, promising  careers  have  lost 
their  direction  under  the  brutal 
force  of  this  emotional  pump  that 
keeps  on  feeding  one  concept  end- 
lessly into  our  minds.  "You've  got 
to  do  better!  .  .  .He's  got  to  do 
better! ...  She's  got  to  do  better!" 

The  word  perfectionist  is  mislead- 
ing because  it  sits  on  the  foundation 


"perfect."  How  can  anything  based 
on  something  perfect  be  wrong?  To 
get  a  better  idea  what  it  really 
means,  think  of  the  word  tyrant  as  a 
base.  Add  the  ist  and  you  will 
have  a  clearer  picture  of  what  this 
trait  represents. 

A  tyrantist  would  be  a  better 
name.  The  trait  demands  absolute 
and  uncompromisingly  high  stand- 
ards from  yourself  and  all  those 
about  you,  and  it  nags,  wheedles, 
pouts,  fusses,  storms,  and  just  keeps 
on  spinning  its  wheels . 

Of  course,  it  has  some  assets,  such 
as  reliability,  obedience,  depend- 
ability, and  determination,  but  hap- 
piness is  definitely  not  on  the 
list. 

If  you  have  been  carrying  this 
merciless  master  around  on  your 
back,  chances  are  you  would  gladly 
trade  it  off  for  just  a  few  hours  of 
peace.  The  question  is,  "How  do 
you  lick  it?" 

The  story  of  how  one  man  found 
his  way  out  may  be  of  interest  to 
you.  His  was  a  simple  solution,  and 
it  came  at  the  most  unexpected  time 
and  from  the  most  improbable  source. 

The  man  was  a  minister  and  (as 
he  told  his  story)  was  visiting  a 
patient  in  a  mental  institution. 
The  lady  is  quite  comfortable  in 
confinement,  but  is  not  able  to  take 
the  outside  pressures.  She  sits  in  a 
chair,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  does  absolutely  nothing 
to  help  herself.  She  won't  take 
walks;  though  permitted  to,  doesn't 
attend  weekly  movies  or  church 
services— she  simply  sits  away  the 
years. 
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But  she  does  keep  on  repeating, 
in  a  perfunctory  way,  "Pastor,  I 
want  to  go  home." 

Let's  hear  the  rest  in  the  pastor's 
words.  "For  some  unexplainable 
reason,  this  time  I  hesitated  before 
saying  the  usual  things.  This  was 
my  cue  to  say  1)  that  she  would 
first  have  to  try  to  help  herself; 
2)  that  she  could  start  by  doing 
some  work  around  the  ward;  3)  that 
she  might  get  out  sooner  if  she  took 
walks  around  the  grounds  of  the 
hospital;  all  the  usual  professional 
but  ineffective  suggestions  that  I 
had  often  made  in  the  past. 

"However,  as  I  wondered  what 
tack  to  take,  the  silence  lengthened; 
she  broke  it  by  saying  a  surprising 
thing:  'I  try.  I  do  the  best  I  can.' 

"That  statement  opened  a  lot  of 
windows  for  me.  Right  then,  the 
tension  went  out  of  my  own  life.  I 
suddenly  realized  that  I  had  been 
making  impossible  demands  every- 
where, demands  that  others  could 
not  possibly  meet! 

"Because  it  is  true,  isn't  it?  In  a 
very  real  sense,  she  is  doing  the  best 
she  can,  and  to  ask  more  of  her  is 
just  frustrating  nonsense.  The  fact 
is,  she  may  not  be  capable  of  helping 
herself!  'I  try.  I  do  the  best  I  can!' 

"Perhaps  she  really  doesn't  want 
to  go  home.  Perhaps  she  really  feels 
she  is  doing  the  best  she  can,  and 
it  is  up  to  me  to  try  to  find  out  what 
her  real  wants  are  and  what  she  is 
capable  of  doing.  But  to  expect 
more  from  her  than  she  thinks  she 
can  do,  or  wants  to  do  is  simply 
unrealistic. 

"All  I  can  do  is  recognize  that 
for  her,    her    limitations    do    exist. 


I  can  try  to  help  by  showing  that 
greater  possibilities  exist,  by  gently 
challenging  and  by  encouraging; 
but  to  expect  her  to  break  through 
her  own  barriers  is  just  not  realistic. 
What  I  can  do  is  help  uncover  the 
layers  of  doubt,  suspicion,  and 
uncertainty  by  asking  questions,  by 
understanding,  and  by  suggestion. 

"Now  the  pressure  has  gone  out 
of  my  professional  attitude.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  force  my 
views  down  the  unwilling  throats 
of  people  who  are  resisting  them, 
blaming  myself  for  their  resistance 
and  my  failures.  Now  I  can  offer, 
do  the  best  I  can,  and  be  in  peace. 

"People  who  work  for  me  and 
around  me  are  no  longer  a  disap- 
pointing mass  of  ineptness  and 
selfishness— they  are  people  doing 
the  best  they  can,  and  they  are 
really  doing  pretty  well. 

"My  family  and  friends  are  all 
so  much  easier  to  live  with.  If  they 
say  something  wrong,  if  they  make 
mistakes,  it  suddenly  has  become 
very  much  all  right. 

"My  guard  has  come  down!  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  im- 
press, to  excel,  to  win  every  time. 
Nor  is  it  critically  important  to  do 
the  things  I  feel  people  expect  of 
me.  I  can  only  try  to  deliver  all  I 
am  capable  of,  but  certainly  not 
more." 

It  seems  that  the  pastor  has  a 
point!  With  all  our  potential,  we 
can  only  do  what  we  feel  we  are 
capable  of  doing.  If  others  are  not 
willing  to  change,  or  have  no  desire, 
or  goodness,  what  does  it  profit  us 
to  demand  more  than  they  are  able 
to  give? 
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We  can  talk  at,  and  demand  of  feeling  for  people   who    are   doing 

people  impossible  standards  of  per-  their  best,   including  ourselves, 

formance,  and  lose  the  Elizabeths  We  can  exchange  intolerance  for 

along  the  road.  love.  We  can  start  by  loving  our- 

The  other  way  seems  better.   It  selves  for  what  we  are  and   then 

exchanges  patience  for  frustration,  passing  it  on  to  others, 

and  humor  for  bitterness.  We  can  And  that's  the  sum  of  the  whole 

admire  and  respect  and  have  good  thing,  isn't  it?                              ■  ■ 


1 
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Questions  That  Bother  Me  by  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald.  The  Judson         | 
Press.  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  1967.  $1.95.  f 


$ot  Clm^  QutLdlionA. 


In  his  latest  book,  Editor  Fitzgerald  is  the  answer  man  for  forty  dis- 
turbing questions   selected   by   church   teen-agers.    Some    of    them:  a 

If  God  is  good,  why  so  much  evil?  Why  doesn't  he  stop  it? 

Why  should  I  join  the  church?  Maybe  you  shouldn't. 

Is  it  wrong  to  drink?  Smoke?  Gamble?  Pet?  a 

How  can  I  know  right  from  wrong?  How  can  I  resist  temptation? 

What  is  love?  Whom  should  I  marry? 

What  is  life?  How  can  I  find  out?  * 

Who  am  I?  How  can  I  understand  myself?  I 

How  should  I  get  along  with  my  parents?  Others? 

How  can  I  gain  my  freedom?  | 

Brief  but  perceptive  answers  that  may  help  you  better  understand         m 
yourself  are  here.  One  answer:  "Christian  love  makes  you  concerned, 
and  it  makes  you  act. . . .  God's  love  flows  through  you  out  to  your 
neighbor."  Good  for  discussion  groups;  adults  can  find  it  helpful  in         4 
counseling.  Former  pastor,  chaplain  during  World  War  II,  director  of 
youth  publications  for  the  American  Baptists,  author  of  numerous 
books  and  editor  of  THE  LINK  and  Managing  Editor  of  The  Chaplain,         A 
Dr.  Fitzgerald  is  eminently  qualified  to  answer  such  questions. 

Teen-ager  or  adult,  maybe  you  didn't  get  an  adequate  answer  to 
some  of   these    perplexing   questions   when    first    you    asked    them.         A 
Try  again!  — i.m.         1 
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WIDE  RIVER 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


To  control  situations,  one  must  learn  to  control  one's  self 


IN  ALL  his  twenty-three  years, 
Tom  Hatton  had  never  known 
a  time  when  success  or  failure  meant 
so  much  to  him. 

Tom  looked  over  the  three  men 
who  would  work  under  him  on  this 
segment  of  the  round-up.  Two  were 
seasoned  riders,  men  he  could  trust 
to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them. 
But  the  third,  Billy  Conner,  didn't 
know  much  about  cattle.  He'd  be 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help, 
Tom  was  sure,  especially  so,  con- 
sidering how  he  felt  about  Tom. 

"We're  going  to  round  up  every 
critter  on  that  side  of  the  river," 
Tom  said  grimly  to  his  little  crew, 
"and  we're  going  to  do  it  in  record 
time.  Any  questions?" 

"How  long  will  it  take?"  Billy 
asked. 

"Two  days,"  Tom  said. 


"We  can't  do  it  that  fast,"  Billy 
exclaimed.  "Albie  expects  to  take 
three  days  on  this  side  of  the  river." 

"That's  why  we're  going  to  do  it 
in  two,"  Tom  said.  "We'll  take  what 
grub  we'll  need  in  our  saddle  bags. 
We'll  sleep  in  the  saddle  if  we  can't 
find  time  to  stretch  out  on  the 
ground." 

"I'm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Munn  to 
switch  me  to  Albie's  crew,"  Billy 
grumbled. 

"I  wish  you  would,"  Tom  said. 

He  knew  that  Billy  wouldn't  ask 
for  the  switch,  though.  Billy  was 
just  a  green  kid  when  it  came  to 
working  cattle  but  he'd  love  to  see 
Tom  fail  in  his  attempt  to  prove  to 
Fred  Munn,  who  owned  the  Double 
M  spread,  that  he  was  a  better  hand 
than  Albie  Letcher. 

They   loaded   their   saddle   bags 
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with  biscuits  and  fried  ham  and 
made  sure  their  canteens  were  full. 
Then  Tom  led  the  way  across  the 
river.  Normally  this  was  a  fairly 
small  stream  but  it  was  bank  full 
now,  due  to  the  rains  they  had  been 
having. 

Tom's  mind,  however,  wasn't  on 
the  river.  He  was  thinking  ahead, 
mentally  probing  the  brushy  draws 
he'd  have  to  work  to  flush  out  all 
the  Double  M  cattle.  Fred  Munn 
had  assigned  him  to  get  all  those 
cattle  over  to  the  main  camp  so  that 
those  he  wanted  to  start  up  the  trail 
to  market  could  be  cut  out  and  road 
branded. 

Tom  knew  why  Fred  Munn  was 
pitting  Albie  Letcher  against  Tom 
in  this  round-up.  The  winner  would 
likely  be  named  trail  boss  of  the 
herd.  Tom  wanted  that  job.  The 
trail  boss  got  double  wages  and  Tom 
needed  better  wages  if  he  and 
Steena  Knight  were  going  to  get 
married. 

TOM  had  worked  on  the  Double 
M  ever  since  he  had  been  big 
enough  to  make  a  hand.  Albie  had 
come  here  only  two  years  ago.  It 
seemed  they  had  been  in  compe- 
tition from  the  very  start.  Tom  had 
more  experience  but  every  time  he 
competed  against  Albie  in  roping 
or  riding,  somehow  he  always  man- 
aged to  come  out  second  best, 
which  irritated  him  almost  beyond 
endurance. 

Albie  was  a  gracious  winner, 
which  irritated  Tom  even  more. 
And  when  he  did  lose,  Albie  did  it 
with  a  smile.  He  could  afford  to, 
Tom  thought,    because    he    wasn't 


supposed  to  win,  anyway. 

Since  Billy  Conner  had  come  to 
the  Double  M  six  months  ago,  he 
had  cheered  for  Albie  in  every 
contest.  When  Albie  won,  Billy 
crowed  about  it.  It  was  like  salt  in 
an  open  wound  for  Tom  to  have 
Billy  in  his  crew  when  he  was  trying 
to  show  Fred  Munn  that  he  was 
better  qualified  to  head  up  a  trail 
drive  than  Albie  Letcher  was. 

Tom  knew  he  would  have  to  show 
Billy  how  to  do  his  job  but  he 
wouldn't  baby  him.  Billy  wanted 
to  make  a  hand  and  he  was  going 
to  get  his  chance.  Tom  made  it  clear 
that  he  expected  Billy  to  do  as  much 
as  any  man  in  the  crew. 

Tom  was  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
the  first  day's  work,  although  Billy 
had  let  some  cattle  get  away  from 
him  twice.  Billy  was  just  trying  to 
make  sure  Albie  won,  Tom  thought. 

A  storm  struck  that  night  and  it 
took  all  hands  to  hold  the  cattle 
they  had  gathered.  There  wasn't 
much  sleep  for  anyone.  Billy  was 
the  only  one  who  grumbled  as  they 
ate  their  cold  breakfast  and  headed 
toward  the  brushy  draws  to  push 
out  the  wilder  cattle  hiding  there. 

Tom  rode  with  Billy  this  morning. 
They  had  worked  the  open  country 
yesterday.  Today  the  work  would 
be  harder. 

"If  you  have  to  use  your  rope  in 
the  brush,"  Tom  explained,  "use 
a  small  loop.  A  big  loop  will  catch 
brush  and  tree  limbs  but  no  cows. 
Ride  low  or  you'll  get  knocked  out 
of  the  saddle.  Once  you  get  a  critter 
moving,  don't  let  him  stop  till  he's  , 
out  of  the  brush." 

Tom  sent  Billy   into   one   draw 
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while  he  went  into  the  one  next  to 
it.  He  drove  five  big  wild  steers  out 
of  the  draw  then  turned  to  see  how 
Billy  was  making  out.  As  he  looked, 
Billy's  horse  came  galloping  out  of 
the  draw,  riderless. 

Tom  kicked  his  horse  into  the 
brush,  calling  for  Billy.  He'd  wring 
the  kid's  neck  if  he'd  disobeyed 
orders  and  gotten  himself  thrown! 
As  he  crashed  through  the  brush, 
he  thought  of  what  one  old  timer 
had  told  him  one  day  when  he'd  lost 
a  riding  contest  to  Albie.  He'd  said 
that  Tom  had  too  much  of  a  temper. 
He  lost  his  head  and,  with  it,  his 
efficiency. 

It  took  a  temper  to  get  things 
done  out  here,  Tom  thought.  This 
was  a  hard  land  and  it  took  a  hard 
man  to  make  a  living  here.  Right 
now  he  had  good  reason  to  lose  his 
temper.  He  was  sure  that  Billy  was 
deliberately  trying  to  slow  up  the 
work  and  make  Tom  look  bad. 

He  found  Billy  leaning  against  a 
tree,  well  shaken  up.  "I  was  trying 
to  keep  the  rope  low,"  he  explained 
when  Tom  stopped.  "Somehow  I 
got  one  end  wrapped  around  a  foot. 
When  I  roped  that  steer,  I  was 
jerked  off  my  horse  and  dragged  a 
ways." 

"Did  you  learn  anything?"  Tom 
said,  trying  to  hold  back  his  anger. 
"Your  horse  is  waiting  for  you  at 
the  end  of  the  draw." 

THEY  didn't  get  the  work  done 
before  nightfall  so  they  had  to 
spend  another  half  sleepless  night 
holding  the  herd.  They  got  all  the 
cattle  rounded  up  before  noon  the 
next  day  and  shoved  them  toward 


the  area  where  the  big  herd  was 
being  gathered.  Tom  began  then  to 
worry  about  the  river.  The  rain  the 
night  before  had  probably  swollen 
the  river  until  it  would  be  out  of 
its  banks.  It  was  going  to  be  a  real 
job  getting  the  cattle  across. 

Tom  saw  that  he  had  guessed 
right  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  river.  It  was  a  wide,  swirling 
barrier  between  them  and  the  main 
camp. 

"We  can't  cross  that,"  Billy  said, 
staring  at  the  flood. 

"We've  got  to,"  Tom  said.  "They 
start  road  branding  tomorrow.  We 
have  to  have  these  cattle  there  so 
they  can  be  sorted  and  branded." 

Tom  tried  not  to  let  his  feelings 
show  but  he  was  afraid  of  that  river 
himself.  A  half  mile  from  the  water's 
edge,  he  stopped  the  herd  and 
talked  to  the  men. 

"We'll  hit  it  on  the  run,"  he  said. 
"If  we  let  the  cattle  slow  up,  they'll 
turn  and  refuse  to  go  in.  Whatever 
you  do,  don't  get  downstream  from 
them  and  don't  let  them  start  mill- 
ing in  the  water.  We  could  lose  half 
the  herd  if  they  do.  Sam,  you  ride 
point.  Hit  that  water  fast.  We'll  be 
pushing  them  right  up  your  back- 
bone. Let's  go." 

Tom  watched  Billy  as  they 
prodded  the  herd  into  a  trot  then 
into  a  run.  He  was  scared.  Tom 
didn't  blame  him;  he  was  scared, 
too.  But  if  he  was  going  to  impress 
Fred  Munn  with  his  skill  in 
handling  cattle,  he  had  to  deliver 
this  herd  intact  and  on  time. 

The  cattle  hit  the  water,  the  first 
ones  trying  to  stop  and  turn  but 
the  ones  behind  crowding  them  into 
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deep  water  where  they  had  to  swim. 
Tom  kept  pushing,  fighting  the 
wave  of  panic  that  was  sweeping 
back  through  the  herd  from  the 
leaders. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  Tom 
saw  Billy  swing  out  to  turn  a  couple 
of  steers  that  broke  away  from  the 
herd.  He  rode  past  Tom  down- 
stream, shouting  and  swinging  his 
rope. 

"Not  that  way!"  Tom  yelled. 
"Let  them  go!" 

Apparently  Billy  didn't  hear. 
He  turned  the  two  runaways  into 
the  river  then  followed  them  in.  He 
was  on  the  downstream  side  of  the 
herd  now. 

It  happened  about  midstream. 
Three-fourths  of  the  cattle  had 
already  reached  shallow  water  when 
a  couple  of  wild  ones  turned  around 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  In  a 
moment,  there  was  a  churning,  mill- 
ing tangle  of  hoofs  and  horns. 
Caught  in  the  edge  of  the  tangle 
was  Billy. 

Tom's  first  thought  was  that  it 
served  him  right.  He's  been  told  not 
to  get  downstream  of  the  herd,  no 
matter  what  happened.  But  there 
was  no  time  now  for  Tom  to  waste 
thinking  how  right  he  had  been  and 
that  Billy's  trouble  was  his  own 
fault.  That  wasn't  going  to  save 
Billy. 

Tom  wheeled  his  horse  and  let 
him  swim  with  the  current,  quickly 
coming  close  to  the  milling,  tumbling 
cattle.  Tom  already  had  his  rope 
swinging  above  his  head.  Billy's 
horse  had  been  struck  and  Billy 
had  been  thrown.  He  was  just  now 
bobbing  to  the  surface,  only  yards 


from  the  floundering  cattle. 

"Catch  this,"  Tom  screamed 
above  the  noise  of  the  rushing  water 
and  threw  the  rope  unerringly  to 
Billy. 

Billy  grabbed  the  rope  and  Tom 
turned  his  horse,  pulling  Billy  away 
from  the  struggling  cattle. 

Four  head  of  cattle  were  lost  in 
the  crossing  but  twenty  minutes 
later  the  rest  were  out  and  mingling 
with  the  big  herd.  Billy  was  at  the 
cook's  fire,  drying  out.  Tom  rubbed 
his  horse  down,  thinking  that  if  he'd 
had  any  chance  of  beating  Albie, 
he'd  lost  it  when  those  four  cattle 
drowned. 

Fred  Munn  came  by  as  Tom 
turned  his  horse  into  the  remuda 
and  headed  for  the  cook's  wagon 
to  get  something  to  eat. 

"Quite  a  show  you  put  on,"  Fred 
said. 

Tom  nodded  glumly.  "Lost  four 
steers." 

"And  saved  Billy.  Didn't  you 
warn  him  about  getting  downstream 
from  the  herd?" 

"Sure,"  Tom  said.  "Might  as 
well  have  told  the  river  not  to 
flood." 

"Won't  Billy  make  a  good  cow- 
hand?" 

Tom  hesitated.  He  felt  like  saying 
that  Billy  was  a  complete  liability. 
But  he  couldn't.  Except  for  some 
of  the  boners  that  most  greenhorns 
made,  he  had  done  his  job  well.  If 
he  hadn't,  they  wouldn't  be  here 
with  the  herd  yet. 

"He'll  do  all  right  when  he  learns 
how,"  Tom  said  finally. 

They  had  reached  the  fire  then. 
Fred  was  grinning.   "That   wasn't 
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what  I  expected.  You  usually  get 
pretty  riled  when  your  orders  are 
disobeyed.' ' 

Billy  spoke  up  then.  "In  the  last 
three  days  I've  learned  more  from 
Tom  about  handling  cows  than  I 
have  in  the  last  six  months.' ' 

Tom  looked  at  Billy  in  surprise 
then  turned  to  Fred  Munn  hope- 
fully. Maybe  his  chance  to  get  that 
trail  boss  job  was  still  alive.  "Who's 
going  to  boss  the  drive  north?"  he 
asked  when  he  couldn't  wait  any 
longer. 

"Albie,"  Fred  Munn  said.  "I've 
got  a  bigger  job  for  you.  I  need  a 
foreman  for  my  west  ranch.  Same 


pay  as  trail  bossing  only  it's  a 
permanent  job.  There's  a  house  in 
case  my  foreman  is  married." 

Tom  tried  to  say  something  but 
just  couldn't  find  the  words. 

"You  know  the  cattle  business  as 
well  as  anybody,"  Fred  went  on. 
"You  just  didn't  know  how  to 
control  your  temper  and  work  with 
others.  You  had  a  wide  river  to 
cross,  Tom,  but  today  you  proved 
to  me  that  you've   crossed   it." 

Tom  nodded,  knowing  that  Fred 
Munn  wasn't  talking  about  the 
flooded  river  he  had  just  come 
through. 


How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me 

in  the  military 


VERY  EARLY  on  the  morning  of  September  21,  1965,  my  hus- 
band left  for  work  — and  never  returned.  He  died  that  morning  in 
the  crash  of  an  F-104  Starfighter.  Looking  back,  I  do  not  believe  I 
would  have  survived  those  first  few  days,  weeks,  and  even  months  if 
it  had  not  been  for  my  faith  and  the  help  and  understanding  of  some 
very  wonderful  friends.  Even  so,  there  were  times  when  I  wished  that 
God  had  taken  me  instead.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  my 
tragedy  has  strengthened  my  faith.  Perhaps  because  I  have  needed 
God  more. 

My  daughter  and  I  are  getting  settled  in  a  new  life  and  are  content. 
Occasionally  I  am  aware  of  brief  moments  of  happiness.  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  future  will  bring  but  of  this  I  am  certain:  God  does 
not  promise  us  happiness  in  this  life,  but  if  we  continue  to  have  faith, 
to  persevere  and  to  try  to  cooperate  with  Him,  there  always  will  be 
at  least  a  few  rays  of  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Smagula 
(135  Villa  Dr.,  Apt.  2A,  Randolph  AFB,  Texas  78148) 
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By  John  Gillies 


ASSUME,  for  the  moment,  that 
.  the  world's  population  is  six- 
teen people. 

They're  standing  in  a  room  12  by 
12  feet. 

They  represent  the  world's  wealth. 

One  lone  English-speaking  North 
American  occupies  half  of  the  floor- 
space,  or  72  square  feet. 

Five  persons,  representing  the 
"developed"  countries,  occupy  62 
square  feet. 

Only  ten  square  feet  is  left.  And 
on  this  crowded  space  stand  ten 
people,  representing  the  developing 
nations.  These  persons  are  the 
underprivileged,  the  impatient,  and 
the  poor. 

Of  course,  these  sixteen  people 
represent  today's  population  of 
about  3  billion.  By  1975,  we'll  reach 
4  billion.  And  by  the  turn  of  the 
next  century,  A.D.  2000   —   if  the 


present  trend  continues  —  we'll 
have  7  billion  persons  on  our  planet. 
That  144  square  feet  is  bound  to 
get  more  crowded  —  and  it  will  be 
most  crowded  on  those  ten  square 
feet. 

Where  do  these  poor  live?  Some 
observers  place  the  dividing  line 
at  the  30th  Parallel.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions,  of  course  —  but 
this  worldwide  distribution  between 
North  and  South  is  better  than  the 
more  traditional  East  and  West. 
Africa,  Latin  America,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  India  are  all  below  the 
30th  Parallel.  India  demonstrates 
today  the  larger  problem  we  will 
face  tomorrow.  India  with  its  500 
million  persons  occupies  an  area 
which  is  smaller  than  the  U.S.,  it 
adds  one  million  lives  to  its  popu- 
lation every  month;  and  its  food 
production  has  not  kept  pace  with 


Mr.  Gillies  is  Director  of  Information  Services,  Church   World  Service 
Community  Appeals,  Box  968,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 
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10,000  people  die  every  day  from  hunger  or  malnutrition 


its  population  explosion. 

Our  Hungry  World 

Food  is  a  good  indicator  of  how 
well  people  are  doing.  It's  much 
better  than  money  or  "per  capita 
income."  The  amount  of  food  which 
is  readily  available  in  a  given 
country  says  a  great  deal  about 
affluence  and  poverty. 

A  person  needs  from  1,300  to 
1,700  calories  a  day  just  to  keep 
alive.  Our  average  in  the  U.S.  is 
above  3,400.  Two  out  of  three 
people  in  the  world  get  less  than 
2,200  calories  a  day;  one  in  three, 
below  2,000.  These  are  the  hungry, 
described  as  the  "permanently 
undernourished,"  most  of  whom 
live  below  the  30th  Parallel,  all  of 
whom  walk  the  threshold  of  death. 
It  comes  as  a  shock  to  most  Ameri- 
cans that  10,000  people  a  day  still 
die  from  hunger  or  malnutrition.  In 
other  words,  they're  starving  to 
death. 

If  you  lined  up  these  hungry 
people  in  single  file,  two  billion  of 
them,  beginning  at  the  front  of  your 
barracks  —  and  if  you  forget  about 
oceans  and  mountains  —  you'll  end 
up  with  a  line  that  will  cover  25,000 
miles  and  return  to  your  back  door. 
But  not  just  once.  You'll  have  25 
lines. 

What  does  hunger  do  to  those 
who  survive? 

Malnutrition   can   seriously    im- 

|  pair  the  mental  capacity  of  a  child 

during  his  first  year.  Hunger  means 


that  the  people  do  not  have  the 
physical  energy  to  work  as  hard 
nor  as  long  as  they  might.  This 
means  that  even  less  food  is  pro- 
duced, that  needed  schools  are  not 
built.  Illiteracy  becomes  hereditary. 
Poverty  persists. 

Frank  Ellis,  the  "Food  For  Peace" 
director  of  AID,  says  that  the  key 
to  solving  the  world-wide  problem 
of  hunger  is  one  of  yield  —  increas- 
ing the  yield  of  food  and  decreasing 
the  yield  of  families.  Today  we  have 
the  technical  know-how  to  do  some- 
thing about  both. 

If  hunger  is  a  root  cause  of 
poverty,  there  are  many  root  causes 
of  hunger.  Land  is  under-developed. 
There  is  a  lack  of  water  resources. 
Farmers  need  to  learn  about  the 
use  of  fertilizer  and  better  seed. 
Their  families  are  too  large.  They 
need  markets  for  their  products 
and  credit. 

The  Attack  on  Poverty 

These  root  causes  are  being 
attacked  on  many  fronts,  in  many 
lands.  Teachers  and  agronomists  are 
showing  how  fertilizer  and  better 
seed  can  increase  yield.  Family 
planning  clinics  are  helping  re- 
sponsible parents  to  understand  the 
possibilities  of  conception  control. 
Wells  are  being  dug.  Irrigation 
systems  are  reclaiming  the  land. 
Cooperatives  and  credit  banks  are 
being  established. 

The  United  Nations  wages  its 
battle  against  world  poverty  through 
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UNICEF,   WHO,   and   UNESCO. 

Our  government  is  demonstrating 
its  concern  through  its  "Food  For 
Peace"  program,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID), 
the  Alliance  For  Progress,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  in  other  ways. 

Voluntary  agencies  also  help  — 
often  in  special  ways  which  neither 
the  UN  nor  our  government  are 
able  to  serve. 

Our  churches  are  among  these 
voluntary  agencies,  working  both 
individually  and  ecumenically. 

Roman  Catholics  share  chiefly 
through  Catholic  Relief  Service  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council. 

Jewish  relief  is  channeled  through 
the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distri- 
bution Committee. 

Denominational  relief  agencies 
include  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (Quaker), 
Brethren  Service  Commission,  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee,  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  Christian  Reformed 
World  Relief  Committee,  and  others. 

Ecumenical  agencies  include  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 
Refugee,  and  World  Service  (World 
Council  of  Churches),  Church  World 
Service  (National  Council  of 
Churches),  and  the  World  Relief 
Commission  (National  Association 
of  Evangelicals). 

Traditionally,  these  agencies 
have  been  concerned  with  feeding 
the  hungry  and  helping  the  dis- 
placed, beginning  with  the  thousands 
of  war  refugees  and  continuing  to 
help  the  victims  of  man-made  and 
natural  disasters. 

Increasingly,  however,  their  em- 


phasis is  upon  development  or  self- 
help  —  of  attacking  the  root  causes 
of  hunger. 

Church  agencies  initiated  the 
idea  of  the  Peace  Corps— the  send- 
ing of  volunteer  specialists  to  live 
and  work  with  people  at  the  village 
level.  CROP,  which  is  the  com- 
munity food  appeal  of  Church 
World  Service,  first  provided  food- 
for-wages,  an  idea  also  picked  up  by 
governments  in  food-for-work  pro- 
jects. CROP  also  sponsored  poultry 
cooperatives,  plow  factories,  saw 
mills.  Heifer  Project,  Inc.  has 
established  hundreds  of  livestock 
and  poultry  projects.  The  World 
Council  of  Churches  helped  to  plant 
30  million  trees  in  Algeria,  replacing 
forests  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  war. 

Three  agencies  work  together 
today  in  Vietnam  in  an  organization 
called  Vietnam  Christian  Service. 
Church  World  Service,  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  sponsor  a  pro- 
gram which  is  one  of  providing  more 
personnel  than  materiel.  Eighty 
persons  will  staff  this  program  by 
the  end  of  this  year— doctors,  nurses, 
social  workers,  agronomists,  engi- 
neers, and  others— helping  at  the 
level  where  people  live  and  need 
help. 

What  Can  You  Do? 

Few  American  servicemen  need 
proof  that  the  United  States  is  a 
privileged  nation.  If  they  have 
served  overseas,  they've  seen  the 
difference.  They've  probably  been 
embarrassed  and  bewildered  by  this 
difference.  And  they  want  to  know 
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what  they  can  do. 

First  of  all,  he  can  support  the 
relief  appeal  of  his  church  or  denomi- 
nation. He  can  share  in  special 
offerings  through  his  post  chapel, 
usually  at  Easter  or  Thanksgiving 
time.  Money  is  needed  to  help  fight 
this  war,  too  — the  war  against 
hunger  and  poverty. 

But  more  than  money  is  needed. 
There  is  also  the  need  for  involvement, 
for  the  giving  of  self. 

Servicemen  overseas  ought  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  actual 
needs  of  the  people  and  what  is  being 
done  to  meet  those  needs. 

Learn  what  the  UN  is  doing  through 
its  agencies,  our  government  through 
varied  services,  and  the  churches 
through  their  voluntary  agencies. 
Ask  your  chaplain  for  information. 
Check  with  a  national  Christian 
council,  if  one  exists  in  the  country 
where  you  are  serving.  Find  out 
what  missionaries  are  doing. 

If  you're  not  yet  overseas,  pre- 
pare yourself  with  details  about 
programs  in  areas  where  you  may 
be  serving. 

Once  you  identify  a  need,  see  if 
there  is  some  way   you   can  help. 
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LANDSCAPE  AND  REFLECTIONS 

Water  has  shaped  this  rock. 
Wind  has  shaped  this  tree. 
;The  gentle  and  harsh  together 
Create  a  destiny. 

I  Tears  have  etched  this  face, 
Laughter  and  love  and  sighs. 
The  rock  and  the  tree  are  mirrored 

H Serene  in  changeless  eyes. 
— Margaret  Hillert 
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Perhaps  you  have  some  special  skill 
or  knowledge  which  is  vitally 
needed.  You  may  be  the  expert  on 
poultry  raising  or  the  right  kind  of 
irrigation  pump  someone  is  looking 
for. 

Two  notes  of  caution. 

Many  GIs  see  need  and  don't  see 
anyone  around  meeting  that  need. 
So,  sometimes,  they've  gone  ahead 
and  started  something  on  their  own. 
In  fact,  an  orphanage,  here  and 
there,  was  started  in  just  that  way 
—  and  could  not  continue  because 
someone  forgot  that  projects  worth 
doing  also  need  to  be  supported 
and  maintained  by  someone  long 
after  the  GI  is  back  home.  So  check 
with  your  chaplain,  with  local 
authorities,  and  with  local  church 
groups  about  those  ideas  you'll  have 
which  could  help  meet  some  of  those 
local  needs. 

Secondly,  you  may  not  be  able 
to  become  involved.  Political  sensi- 
tivities may  be  such  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  your 
physical  presence  in  a  given  project 
may  be  unwelcome  or  unwise. 

Where  you  are  able  to  serve  and 
help  you'll  soon  discover  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  your  personal 
witness  to  God's  love  through 
Christian  compassion.  And  you  may 
discover  that  this  ministry  of  mercy 
is  what  you  want  to  do  as  a  full-time 
career. 

Report  on  what  you  see  and  do. 
The  fact  that  you  write  home  about 
a  project  will  add  a  dimension  of 
authenticity  and  personal  interest 
that  will  help  your  friends  back 
home  to  better  support  the  relief 
ministries  of  the  churches.        ■  ■ 
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Willi 

By  Charles  Ludwig 


President  McKinley  loved  the  Bible,  and 
liked  to  keep  it  open.  Photograph  taken 
in  February,  1900. 


WILLIAM  McKinley,  our 
twenty-fifth  President,  was 
known  around  the  world  for  his 
Christian  character,  and  support  of 
the  church.  A  man  of  prayer,  he 
never  made  a  major  decision  with- 
out first  seeking  God's  will. 

On  one  occasion,  when  some 
people  interested  in  missionary 
work  started  to  leave  his  office,  he 
stopped  them  at  the  door.  "Hold  a 
moment  longer!  Not  quite  yet, 
gentlemen!"  he  boomed  in  his 
resonate  voice,  "before  you  go  I 
would  like  to  say  just  a  word  about 
the  Philippine  business!" 

Astonished  that  the  busy  Presi- 
dent would  want  to  speak  even 
longer  to  them,   the  group  waited 


and  listened  while  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive poured  out  his  heart  on  a 
subject  that  had  been  troubling  the 
nation.  Ever  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  United  States 
had  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  Philippine  Islands.  This  prob- 
lem was  argued  in  headlines  and 
books  and  on  the  public  platform 
all  over  the  country.  The  final 
decision  rested  with  the  President. 
"I  walked  the  floor  of  the  White 
House  night  after  night  until  mid- 
night," said  McKinley,  his  wide 
shirt  front  gleaming  in  the  harsh 
light;  "and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  got  down 
on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  Almighty 
God  for  light  and  guidance  more 
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He  never  made  a  major  decision  without  praying  for  guidance 


than  one  night.  And  one  night  late 
it  came  to  me  this  way  — I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  it  came . . . 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  us 
to  do  but  to  take  them  all,  and  to 
educate  the  Filipinos,  and  uplift 
them  and  civilize  and  Christianize 
them."  .  . . 

Relying  on  the  Lord  was  a  very 
natural  thing  for  President  William 
McKinley.  He  had  been  raised  in  a 
Christian  home,  was  saved  at  a 
public  altar  when  he  was  ten,  and 
had  been  a  Sunday  School  superin- 


tendent in  a  thriving  church  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  during  the  years  he 
was  rising  to  power. 

This  Christian  influence  was 
always  with  him.  * 'There  are  some 
things,  Mark,  I  would  not  and 
cannot  do,  even  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States,"  he  exclaimed 
to  one  of  his  closest  friends. 

William  McKinley  was  born  on 
January  20,  1843,  in  the  little  city 
of  Niles,  Ohio.  He  was  the  seventh 
of  nine  children.  His  father  William, 
was   of    Scotch-Irish    descent    and 


This  is  the  house  in  Niles,  Ohio,  where  William  McKinley  was  born. 


The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  where  President  McKinley  served 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  as  a  Sun- 
day school  superintendent. 


worked  in  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron.  But  although  he  was  a  hard 
worker,  he  barely  earned  enough 
money  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life. 


ONE  of  the  President's  earliest 
memories  was  that  of  driving 
the  cows  home  while  he  lived  with 
his  parents  in  Niles.  He  used  to  tell 
of  the  pleasure  he  had  in  placing 
his  bare  feet  in  the  ground  where 
the  cows  had  lain. 

William's  parents  had  only  a 
common  school  education,  but  they 
realized  the  great  value  of  learning. 
At  great  sacrifice  they  moved  to 
Poland,  a  little  village  south  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Here,  William 
enrolled  in  the  Poland  Academy. 
He  was  not  a  brilliant  student,  but 
he  believed  in  applying  himself  and 
did.  He  became  noted  as  a  public 
speaker  and  debater.  Also,  he  went 
out  for  sports  with  some  success. 

Unfortunately,  he  became  ill  at 
the  end  of  his  first  term;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  parents  faced  financial 
disaster.  Nevertheless,  determined 
to  have  an  education,  William 
began  to  teach  school  and  clerk  in 
the  post  office  in  order  to  raise 
enough  money  to  continue  on  in 
school.  Then,  when  he  was  eighteen, 
Fort  Sumter  fell,  and  Lincoln  sent 
out  a  call  for  volunteers. 

McKinley  felt  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  enlist.  He  received  his  mother's 
permission  and  went  to  Columbus, 
expecting  to  sign  up  for  three 
months.  But,  alas,  he  found  the 
three-months'  quota  had  been  filled, 
and  so  he  enlisted  for  three  years! 

He  worked  hard  in  the  Army, 
and  became  the  officer  in  charge  of 
his  brigade's  supplies.  In  the  terrible 
battle  of  Antietam  he  risked  his  life 
unnecessarily  by  driving  a  mule 
team  into  the  thick  of  the  fighting 
and  delivering  hot  coffee  and  meat 
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Fatally  wounded,  the  President  said:  "Don't  let  anyone  hurt  him. 


to  the  men.  By  the  end  of  the  war 
he  had  been  made  a  major  and  his 
commission  was  signed  by  "A. 
Lincoln." 

After  his  return  home,  Major 
McKinley  studied  law  for  a  brief 
time  and  then  moved  to  Canton, 
Ohio,  where  his  sister  was  the 
principal  of  the  grammar  school. 
Here,  he  set  up  a  law  office  and 
began  to  attend  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 

Enthusiastic  about  everything, 
he  was  soon  elected  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  and  later  he  became 
a  trustee.  Visiting  this  church 
recently  at  120  Cleveland  Avenue, 
S.W.,  I  sat  in  the  McKinley  pew, 
toward  the  front  in  the  center  sec- 
tion and  enjoyed  the  four  large 
stained  glass  memorial  windows 
placed  in  the  sanctuary  in  his  honor. 

One  can  easily  imagine  William 
McKinley  leading  the  Sunday 
school  and  having  the  crowd  sing 
his  favorite  hymns:  "Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee;"  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light;"  "There's  A  Wideness  in 
God's  Mercy;"  and  "Jesus,  Lover 
of  My  Soul." 

MCKINLEY'S  law  business 
prospered.  Two  years  after 
he  opened  it,  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  county  — a 
great  honor  for  one  so  young. 
Hating  liquor,  he  campaigned  for 
total  abstinence  throughout  the 
|  county  and  openly  associated  him- 
self with  the  temperance  movement. 


Soon  after  his  marriage  to  the 
banker's  daughter,  Ida  Saxton,  he 
began  to  get  into  national  politics. 
He  served  in  Congress;  was  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio;  and  in  June, 
1896,  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  first  ballot  to 
become  the  President  of  the  United 
States! 

Ida  was  happy  with  her  husband's 
success,  but  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage she  had  become  a  semi-invalid; 
and  now  she  knew  that  it  would  be 


A  Bible  class,  named  in  honor  of  William 
McKinley,  still  meets  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Canton. 


impossible  to  go  with  him  across 
America  in  any  extensive  campaign. 
William,  however,  decided  to  make 
an  unusual  campaign.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  people,  he  decided  the 
people  would  have  to  come  to  him. 
This  way,  he  could  be  near  Ida  at 
all  times. 

The  railways  cooperated.  They 
made  available  cheap  fares  so  that 
people  could  go  to  Canton  at  little 
expense  and  see  their  candidate. 
Some  of  the  Republican  leaders 
objected,  pointing  out  that  his 
Democratic  opponent  was  the  ex- 
tremely eloquent  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  that  he  was  campaign- 
ing everywhere.  But  McKinley  had 
made  up  his  mind. 

Canton  was  thronged  with  crowds, 
and  Ida  gritted  her  teeth  as  she 
watched  her  lawns  being  ruined. 

Instead  of  resenting  McKinley's 
refusal  to  campaign,  the  masses 
rejoiced  in  his  devotion  to  Ida.  A 
leader  of  a  ladies'  group  expressed 
the  feeling  this  way,  "In  honoring 
your  mother  and  your  wife,  you 
have  honored  womankind. " 

William  McKinley  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority.  After  the  votes 
had  been  counted,  The  Chicago 
Times-Herald  called  long  distance 
to  interview  the  new  President. 
Since  McKinley  was  not  at  home, 
the  call  was  switched  to  his  mother's 
home.  There,  it  was  answered  by 
her  grandson,  James.  In  scurrying 
around  to  find  his  famous  Uncle 
Will,  James  located  him  in  his 
mother's  room.  He  and  Ida  were 
on  their  knees,  and  the  mother  was 
between,  an  arm  around  each  one. 
All  that  James  was  able  to  hear  was 


the  fervent  plea,   "Oh,  God,  keep 
him  humble!" 

The  President  was  still  her  son! 

THE  NEXT  four  years  were 
successful  ones  for  the  Mc- 
Kinleys.  He  was  an  able  President, 
and  set  a  good  example  to  the 
country  by  attending  his  church 
regularly —  the  Metropolitan 
Methodist  Church.  He  went  to 
Washington,  clinging  to  the  text, 
"What  does  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?"  (Micah  6:8).  He,  too, 
believed  in  humility. 

At  the  next  election,  McKinley 
again  faced  Bryan.  This  time  he 
won  by  an  even  larger   majority. 

A  few  months  after  his  second 
inauguration,  President  McKinley 
went  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  where 
he  was  slated  to  make  a  speech  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition.  The 
day  after  the  speech,  a  public  re- 
ception was  arranged  for  him  in 
the  Temple  of  Music  at  the  Expo- 
sition. 

Here,  while  hundreds  of  people 
were  preparing  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  an  anarchist,  Leon  Czolgosz, 
pressed  through  the  crowd  and 
approached  the  President.  Suddenly, 
he  lurched  forward,  pushed  the 
President's  reaching  hand  away 
and  fired  two  shots  at  him  through 
a  handkerchief  held  over  the  muzzle 
of  his  revolver. 

In  a  moment,  eager  hands  were 
helping  McKinley  to  a  chair.  At  the 
same  time,  the  crowd  leaped  on  the 
assassin.  One  man  struck  him  in  the 
face.    Witnessing   all   of    this,    the 
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President  said  sharply,  "Don't  let 
anyone  hurt  him." 

Then,  thinking  of  the  effect  of 
his  condition  on  Ida,  he  murmured, 
"My  wife  — be  careful,  Cortelyou, 
how  you  tell  her— oh,  be  careful." 

The  best  surgeons  worked  for  a 
week  to  save  his  life,  but  it  was 
impossible.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  he  said  to  the 
doctors,  "It  is  useless,  gentlemen. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  prayer." 
Then,  asking  for  Ida,  he  said, 
"Goodbye-goodbye,  all.  It's  God's 
way.  His  will,  not  ours,  be  done." 
He  then  slipped  a  feeble  arm  around 
Ida  and  died,  whispering  the  words 
of  a  favorite  hymn,  "Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee,    Nearer   to   Thee!" 

President  McKinley  lived  by  the 
Word,  and  when  his  time  came  to 
go,  he  was  ready.  The  flags  every- 
where were  at  half-mast,  and  all 
over  the  country  choirs  and  choral 
groups  sang  the  hymn  that  most 
expressed  the  departed's  faith, 
"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee."    ■  ■ 


LAST  WISH 
If  Death  and  I  meet  suddenly 
And  I  were  given  choice, 
Of  all  the  sounds  I've  ever  heard; 
I  know  I'd  choose  your  voice. 

If  second  choice  were  given  me 
Of  all  the  things  through  space, 
To  look  upon  in  fond  farewell; 
Fd  choose  your  eyes,  your  face. 

But  if  these  must  be  cancelled  for 
One  wish  down  through  the  years; 
Fd  choose  this:  after  I  am  gone — 
Fd  come  and  dry  your  tears. 

— Kermit  Shelby 


"If  you  were  a  used  car,  I'd  say  it's  time 
to  trade." 


"...Claims  he's  sick  and  tired  having 
people  push  him  around." 
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10  COMMANDMENTS 
for  new  personnel 

By  Berge  A.  Hoogasian 


1.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  thy  chaplain. 

He  is  the  voice  of  God  on  a  military  base  but  he  is  also  a  human 
being. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  fail  to  respect  thy  chaplain. 

He  is  a  professional.  He  is  as  highly  skilled  in  his  field  as  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  pilot,  or  the  navigator.  He  has  at  least  a  college 
degree  and  a  seminary  degree.  The  time  he  had  spent  in  training  is 
usually  the  equivalent  of  a  Ph.D.  Many  chaplains  have  additional 
graduate  degrees;  and  some  have  Ph.D's  and  Th.D's  in  addition  to 
their  basic  schooling.  All  have  experience  as  pastors  and  each  has 
the  endorsement  of  his  particular  denomination.  He  may  not  be  as 
wise  as  Solomon  but  he's  no  fool;  and  he  deserves  your  respect. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  to  go  to  him  for  counsel  or  advice. 

It  is  no  sign  of  weakness  on  your  part  to  ask  his  guidance  in 
problems  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature.  The  chaplain  is  called  to  help 
you;  that  is  his  specialty.  That,  hopefully,  is  his  field  of  competence. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  feel  that  he  is  there  only  to  assist  the  other  guy,  the 
women,  the  children  or  "poor  souls"  but  not  thee. 

You  will  need  his  assistance  many  times  in  your  service  career 
whether  you  think  so  now  or  not. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  avoid  attending  chapel  or  church  simply  because  thou 
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art  an  agnostic  or  unconvinced  as  to  the  role  of  religion  or  thinkest  thou 
has  grown  out  of  it. 

Your  chaplain  may  not  be  perfect,  but  he's  probably  close  enough 
to  the  pulse  of  God  and  the  human  heart  of  psyche  to  be  of  immeasur- 
able help  to  you  as  you  seek  some  answers  for  ultimate  problems  of 
moral  disorientation.  (Whether  yours  or  those  working  with  and  for 
you).  Perhaps,  also,  you  will  find  answers  for  your  own  existence 
and  the  requirements  of  God  along  the  way.  And  don't  ever  forget, 
if  you  call  yourself  an  agnostic,  that  an  honest  agnostic  isn't  content 
merely  to  sit  on  a  fence,  he  tries  to  find  out  answers.  The  man  who 
tries  to  shield  himself  behind  the  wall  of  agnostic  professions  without 
doing  something  about  it  isn't  alive,  he's  dead. 

Furthermore,  if  the  officer,  the  leader,  the  select  core  of  the  military 
doesn't  have  some  solid  moral  and  spiritual  fiber,  he  can't  expect 
more  of  the  men  under  his  command.  The  total  Command  can  be  only 
as  good  as  its  leadership.  Conversely,  it  can  also  be  as  corrupt  as  its 
leadership. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  "run  down"  thy  chaplain  to  anyone. 

If  you  can't  say  something  good  about  him,  don't  say  anything. 
You  might  try  praying  for  him.  Remember  that  loyalty  is  a  two-way 
street.  If  you  expect  support  from  him,  you  ought  to  support  him 
yourself. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  imagine  that  when  the  chaplain  visits  thy  organiza- 
tion he  is  snooping  around  for  dirt  with  which  he  can  muddy  his  sermons. 

He  sees  and  hears  enough  of  it  in  his  office  to  last  one  hundred  life- 
times. And  what  he  doesn't  see  or  hear  personally,  others  tell  him. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  push  the  panic  button  every  time  someone  comes  to 
thee  with  just  any  kind  of  problem — and  refer  him  to  the  chaplain. 

Remember  that  the  chaplain  isn't  a  "cure-all";  he's  a  moral  and 
spiritual  adviser.  That  is  his  field.  And  when  problems  touch  these 
areas  refer  your  men  (or  yourself)  to  him.  Don't  be  afraid  to  get  on 
the  "horn"  and  ask  his  advice  on  a  questionable  matter  or  a  possible 
referral. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  usurp  the  chaplain's  job. 

Unless  you  are  a  really  committed  member  of  your  faith,  normally, 
it's  best  to  leave  moral  and  spiritual  problems  coming  to  you  to  the 
chaplain.  Perhaps  it's  usually  true  that  the  man  who  chooses  himself 
as  his  defense  council  has  chosen  a  fool.  If  that  is  so,  then  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  man  who  makes  himself  the  spiritual  counselor 
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for  himself  or  his  troops  has  often  (though  not  always)  chosen  a 
fool.  Discretion  here  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  to  invite  thy  chaplain  to  thy  home,  thy 
social  functions,  or  thy  duty  stations. 

The  chaplain  is  vitally  interested  in  you  as  a  person;  he's  interested 
in  knowing  who  your  loved  ones  are;  who  your  superiors  are;  who 
works  for  you;  how  things  are  going  at  home,  on  your  job,  in  your 
organization. 

What  I'm  saying  in  all  this  is:  don't  neglect  your  chaplain.  He  can 
be  the  best  friend  you've  ever  had.  Now— my  very  best  wishes  for  a 
successful,  rewarding  career.  And  may  all  your  troubles  be  of  your 
own  making.  ■  ■ 


QUOTES 

Example  is  not  the  main  thing  in  influencing  others.  It  is  the  only 
thing.  — Albert  Schweitzer. 

Keep  quiet  and  people  will  think  you  are  a  philosopher.  —  Italian 
proverb. 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others,  deserve  not  it  for  themselves, 
and  under  a  just  God  cannot  long  retain  it.  — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Material  abundance  without  character  is  the  surest  way  to  destruc- 
tion.—Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  enemy  of  faith  is  not  doubt,  but  complacency.  — Jonathan 
G.  Sherman. 

Health  is  not  only  a  gift  but  a  prize  that  is  earned  by  good  habits 
of  living.  — J.  DeWitt  Fox  in  These  Times. 

Silence  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  arguments  to  refute.  —  Lowell 
Nussbaum  in  Indianapolis  Star. 

Help  me,  O  God!  My  boat  is  so  small  and  the  ocean  so  wide.— 
Prayer  of  Breton  Mariners. 

Love  is  the  softening  of  the  hearteries.  —  Machinist. 
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The  Challenge  of  Evil  Times 


By  W.  Truett  Walton 


CHRISTIANITY  has  always 
had  a  difficult  time.  In  the 
days  of  Jesus,  Palestinians  were 
virtually  captives  in  their  own 
country.  They  could  not  make  their 
own  laws,  had  no  voice  in  their 
government,  could  not  coin  their 
own  money  and  suffered  from  a 
crushing  taxation  imposed  by  Rome. 
Jesus  Christ,  Christianity's  founder, 
came  from  a  small  city  which  had 
such  a  poor  reputation  that  Christ's 
family  did  not  intend  to  return  there 
to  live.  But  they  did  go  back  because 
of  personal  danger  elsewhere.  Then 
after  Christ  began  his  ministry,  his 
opponents  used  his  hometown  to 
slur  his  efforts  and  discount  his 
words  and  cheapen  his  influence. 
Both  James  and  Stephen  lost 
their  lives  early  in  Christian  history 
because  multitudes  of  people  hated 
Christianity.  And  Tertullian  was 
right:  Christianity  spread  because 
Christians    "out-lived,    out-loved, 


and  out-died"  the  pagans.  But  what 
about  our  times?  Are  they  any 
easier? 

Christians  Must  Face  the 
Challenge  of  Evil 

In  every  area  of  human  endeavor 
Christians  are  confronted  with  evil. 
In  military  life  many  of  you  for  the 
first  time  are  away  from  parental 
counsel,  you  face  the  wearing  effect 
of  routine,  long  periods  of  loneliness, 
and  the  opportunity  in  your  off- 
duty  hours  to  live  freely  and  loosely. 
With  sudden  luxury  of  time  on  your 
hands  and  a  month's  pay  in  your 
pocket,  you  may  find  it  difficult  to 
resist  temptation.  These,  in  a  sense, 
are  evil  times;  but  they  need  not  be. 

Young  people  away  from  home 
at  a  new  job;  others  attending  a 
large  university,  have  to  battle 
temptation  as  surely  as  those  of  you 
who  are  in  military  service.  All  of 
us  know  full  well  that  there  are  evil 
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surroundings  everywhere;  you  have 
to  accept  this  fact  and  fight  your 
way  through. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible,  in  a 
quiet  way,  to  change  an  evil  situ- 
ation and  make  it  better.  For  ex- 
ample, a  ministerial  student  who 
was  in  military  service  during  World 
War  II,  was  shocked  by  the  foul  and 
obscene  language  he  heard  on  every 
side  — officers,  NCOs,  enlisted  men 
all  were  profane  and  foul.  He  didn't, 
however  want  to  appear  a  shallow, 
self -centered  prude;  so  he  hesitated 
to  speak  out  against  all  this  foul 
talk.  He  finally  decided  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  his  own 
NCO  and  express  his  honest  feelings 
and  ask  him  if  he'd  talk  individually 
with  some  of  the  men  and  try  to  get 
them  to  do  something  about  clean- 
ing up  their  language. 

Fortunately,  he  got  a  sympa- 
thetic hearing— the  NCO  actually 
complimented  him  on  his  stand  and 
stated  that  he  had  carelessly  drifted 
into  using  the  kind  of  language 
which  made  him  sound  tough. 
"Since  you've  come,"  said  he,  "I 
will  see  what  I  can  do!"  And  the 
sergeant  did;  as  a  result  the  pro- 
fanity lessened  and  the  situation 
changed.  Of  course,  the  men  were 
not  perfect  from  then  on  — but  con- 
ditions were  better  and  more  livable. 
And  one  striking  thing  — the  men 
were  just  as  friendly  to  the  young 
critic  as  they  had  been  before. 

What  to  Do  About  Evil  Times 

When  the  Christian  considers  — 
and  lives  in  — the  evil  times,  he  must 
often  feel:  "I  am  only  one;  what 
can  I  do?  I  feel  as  helpless,  as  hope- 


less as  straws  on  the  edge  of  the 
whirlpool."  I  urge  you  to  think  that 
question  through— what  can  I  do? 

You  are  not  totally  helpless.  For 
one  thing,  you  can  pray.  For 
another,  you  can  act  to  change  con- 
ditions. You  don't  have  to  succumb, 
or  be  sucked  in;  you  don't  have  to 
live  down  to  the  level  of  your  en- 
vironment. Of  course,  some  do. 
They  listen  to  the  old  saying,  "If 
you  can't  lick  'em,  join  'em"  — and 
they  join!  But  this  was  not  the  way 
of  Paul.  He  declared,  "I  have  fought 
the  good  fight"   (2   Timothy  4:7). 

For  another  thing,  you  can  be 
sympathetic  and  understanding  of 
persons  who  make  mistakes  and  sin 
while  at  the  same  time  you  deplore 
the  sin.  We  are  all  sinners;  no  one 
is  perfect;  there  are  few  cases  where 
everything  is  black  and  white; 
rather,  most  things  are  shades  of 
grey.  We  used  to  say:  "Love  the 
sinner;  hate  the  sin."  This  is  just 
as  true  today  as  ever. 

Still  another  thing  to  do  is  to  seek 
out  individuals  and  point  them  to 
Christ  who  is  able  to  change  all 
men.  Sometimes  we  are  afraid  of  the 
group  and  we  are  baffled  by  it;  but 
one  person  — that  is  another  matter. 
If  you  are  able  to  change  one  person, 
he  may  be  the  means  of  changing 
a  multitude.  Suppose  that  one 
person  turns  out  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  — or  a  great 
preacher  like  George  W.  Truett. 

You'll  think  of  other  things  to 
do.  Whatever  you  do,  heed  the  chal- 
lenge of  Paul:  "Do  not  be  overcome 
by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good"  (Romans  12:21). 

Here's  a  sample  of  a  man  who  did 
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something  about  an  evil  situation 
—he  did  not  just  lie  down  and  take 
it.  He  was  a  teacher  when  World 
War  II  began,  and  as  he  saw  other 
young  men  going  into  military 
service,  he  decided  he  ought  to  go. 
So  he  volunteered  for  the  Army. 
When  he  got  to  training  camp,  he 
found  that  his  ' 'non-com"  was  a 
surly,  overbearing  man  who  would 
brook  no  mistakes.  This  young 
man— we'll  call  him  George  — had 
never  had  any  military  training;  he 
was  a  bit  gawky  and  he  made  a  lot 
of  mistakes.  So  the  sergeant  began 
to  chew  him  out  in  profane  and 
abusive  fashion.  George  took  it  as 
long  as  he  could,  but  finally  he 
walked  off  the  drill  ground  and  he 
went  straight  to  his  captain  and 
explained  what  was  happening.  "Do 
we,  Sir,  have  to  put  up  with  this 
type  of  abuse  and  this  style  of 
language?"  The  captain  assured  him 
he  would  not  and  a  change  would 
take  place  at  once.  How  the  captain 
changed  the  situation,  what  he 
said,  George  did  not  know;  but  there 
never  was  a  recurrence  as  long  as 
he  was  in  that  unit. 

George  went  on  to  serve  with 
distinction  in  the  Army  on  the 
battlefield  and  exhibited  courage 
that  brought  him  more  than  one 
citation  for  valor  under  fire. 

Of  course,  two  or  three  examples 
do  not  prove  that  all  military 
service  is  like  that.  But  they  do 
show  that  not  all  is  black  either. 
If  you  knew  the  personal  lives  of 
the  thousands  of  military  men  from 
Alvin  York  to  the  humblest  soldier 
in  Vietnam,  you  would  find  many 
who  lived  their  Christian    convic- 


tions in  the  face  of  evil  times. 
Christ  said  he  came  not  to  send 
peace  but  a  sword  (Matthew  10:34). 
And  someone  has  said  this  means: 
"You  were  not  called  to  ease  but 
to  struggle." 

Opportunities  in  Disguise 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  an  essay 
entitled  "Compensation,"  points 
out  that  there  is  no  curse  without 
its  attendant  blessing;  no  hardship 
without  its  reward;  no  loss  without 
its  gain;  and  no  pain  without  its 
offsetting  satisfaction. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the 
difficulties  of  evil  times  may  in  the 
long  run  be  our  best  friends.  If  you 
have  convictions,  you  don't  have  to 
be  apologetic.  If  you  commit  your 
life  to  Jesus  Christ,  you  can  be  sure 
that  he  will  be  with  you  wherever 
you  go,  even  though  he  does  not 
promise  victory  always.  Jesus  Christ 
understands  you  better  than  you 
know  yourself;  and  he  will  see  your 
need  and  meet  it. 

A  member  of  my  Sunday  school 
class  who  is  now  out  in  Vietnam 
wrote  me  the  other  day  this  letter: 

We  decided  to  have  a  party  Christ- 
mas eve  afternoon  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  or  so  children  who  have  lost 
their  fathers  as  a  result  of  the  fight- 
ing here.  We  have  learned  that  there 
are  about  5,000  or  6,000  such  un- 
fortunates in  this  immediate  area 

There  is  action  — going  out  to  help 
the  needy  orphans  of  Vietnam. 

The  devil  will  keep  on  fighting 
you  — you  can  count  on  that.  But 
may  God  grant  you  the  courage  to 
do  battle  with  him.  If  you  do,  there's 
hope.    Remember    a    dead    object 
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cannot  fight.  You  have  to  be  alive. 

Thank  God  for  matching  you  with 

this  hour  for  true  Christians  always 

grow  stronger  in  times  of  testing. 


"Mommy,  I  want  a  pony  tail  like  Vickie 
has." 


JUST  FOR  FUN 
CLYDE:    Is    your    hunting    horse    well 
behaved? 

DAN:  I  should  say  he  is.  He  is  so  polite 
when  he  comes  to  a  fence  he  stops  and 
let's  me  go  over  first. — Yasenak. 

The  banker  was  plainly  exasperated 
with  the  man  opposite  him  at  the  desk. 
"Your  finances  are  in  terrible  shape," 
he  said.  "Overdrawn  accounts,  extended 
loans — why  do  you  allow  your  wife  to 
spend  more  money  than  you  make?" 

"Frankly,"  the  man  replied  with  a  sigh, 
"because  I'd  rather  argue  with  you  than 
with  her." — Kelly  Fordyce,  Indianapolis 
Sun  Star. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

September 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Genesis 1:1-31 

2 Genesis 2:1-25 

3  Sunday Deuteronomy.  10:12-22 

4 1  Chronicles . . .  28:9-21 

5 Psalms 34:1-22 

6 Psalms 37: 1  -22 

7 Psalms ..... .  .37:23-40 

8 Ecclesiastes  . . .  .9:7-18 

9 Haggai 2:1-9 

10  Sunday Matthew 5:1-20 

11 Matthew 21:18-32 

12 Matthew 24:36-51 

13 Mark 10:32-52 

14 Mark 13:24-37 

15 Mark 14:1-9 

16 Luke 6:1-11 

17  Sunday Luke 10:38-42 


18. 
19. 
20, 
21  , 
22. 
23, 


.Luke 12:41-48 

.John 6:16-29 

.John 21:15-25 

.Acts 9:1-9 

.Acts 9:10-31 

.Acts 9:32-43 


24  Sunday 1  Corinthians  ...  3: 1  -23 

25 1  Corinthians...  4: 1-21 

26 1  Corinthians . .  16:1-24 

27 2  Corinthians...  1:1-24 

28 2  Corinthians ..  .6:1-18 

29 2  Corinthians  . .  .8:1-24 

30 2  Timothy 4:1-8 
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Pray  at  the  beginning  of  each  day. 
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Giants  of  Tennis 


LAWN  TENNIS  is  one  of  the  giants  in  sports  today  — it  began  in 
i  1873  when  a  British  Army  officer  introduced  it  at  a  garden  party 
at  his  home  in  Nantclwyd,  Wales.  He  had  adapted  it  from  the  700  - 
year-old  game  of  court  tennis.  In  1874  he  patented  the  game  under 
the  Greek  name  of  sphairistike  which  was  played  on  an  hour-glass- 
shaped  court.  It  was  then  introduced  to  the  United  States  by  Miss 
Mary  Ewing  Outerbridge.  The  first  important  tennis  tournament 
was  played  at  Staten  Island  in  1880. 

The  first  great  star  of  this  sport  was  Richard  D.  Sears  of  Boston 
who  won  seven  U.S.  singles'  championships  (1881-1887  )  a  record 
never  equalled.  Then  followed  William  A.  Larned  who  won  7  titles, 
5  in  a  row.  William  T.  Tilden  II  won  7  titles,  6  in  succession.  He  is 
considered  the  greatest  player  of  all  time,  greater  than  William 
Johnston,  Vincent  Richards,  Ellsworth  Vines,  Donald  Budge,  and 
many  more. 

The  first  great  American  woman  tennis  player  was  May  Sutton, 
who  won  the  American  singles  in  1904  and  the  Wimbledon  singles  in 
1905  and  1907.  Hazel  V.  Hotchkiss,  4  times  singles  champion  and 
winner  of  numerous  doubles,  mixed  doubles,  indoor,  senior  titles. 
Helen  Willis  was  greatest  of  them  all.  In  15  years  of  competition 
she  won  7  U.S.  singles,  4  U.S.  women's  doubles,  2  U.S.  mixed  doubles, 
8  Wimbledon  singles  and  2  Wimbledon  doubles,  for  a  record  hereto- 
fore unsurpassed.  She  surpassed  Helen  Jacobs,  Alice  Marble,  Sarah 
Palfrey,  Pauline  Betz,  Louise  Brough,  Margaret  Osborne,  Maureen 
Connolly  and  many  more  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  1900  an  American  player,  Dwight  F.  Davis,  established  the 
Davis  Cup  trophy  for  international  tennis  competition.  He  was  later 
governor  general  of  the  Philippines,  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  Major- 
General. 

In  1926  a  small  group  of  tennis  stars  went  on  an  exhibition  tour 
which  brought  about  the  birth  of  professional  tennis.  In  1930  Tilden 
turned  pro.  He  was  followed  by  other  great  stars. 

Like  other  sports,  tennis  has  had  its  low  ebb  and  its  great  moments 
.  .  .  but  it  has  steadily  increased  in  fans  and  players  to  become  one 
of  the  giants  in  clean  sports!  — Mario  De  Marco 
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(Dumb  is  a  (Dragon 


By  D.  M.  Westrich 


ON  A  HOSPITAL  ward,  which 
I  will  call  Ward  X,  where  I 
worked  for  several  memorable 
months  as  psychiatric  technician, 
there  was  a  certain  patient  whom 
I  will  call  Jane,  a  girl  with  an 
estimated  I.Q.  of  40  who  taught  me 
a  lesson  I  can  never  forget. 

Like  many  of  the  retarded,  Jane 
has  areas  where  she  functioned  re- 
markably well.  A  lecturing  psychol- 
ogist, speaking  once  before  a  group 
of  us  technicians,  explained  this 
phenomenon  as  "a  kind  of  law  of 
balance  by  which  the  retarded  seem 
to  compensate  in  one  area  for  their 
lack  in  another."  Jane's  compensa- 
tions were  a  good  memory  and  a 
natural  ability  to  make  people 
laugh.  Although  considered  psycho- 
tic and  certainly  dangerous  when 
riled,  she  was  a  natural  born 
comedienne,  and  she  loved  it.  Some- 
times she  would  sing  or  dance  for 
us  technicians,  warming  to  our 
applause  like  a  real  star.  At  other 
times  we  would  engage  her  in  a  little 
word  game  of  her  invention.  "What 


is  a  flower?"  we  might  ask.  "A 
flower  is  a  Ferdinand,"  she  would 
answer.  "What  is  an  apple?"  "An 
apple  is  a  William  Tell,"  she'd 
reply.  Sometimes  we  abandoned 
nouns  and  went  to  adjectives  which 
Jane  met  with  equal  glee.  "A  pretty 
is  an  Elizabeth  Taylor,"  Jane  would 
answer  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. "What  is  a  smart?"  I  asked 
her  one  day.  "A  smart  is  a  psy- 
chologist," she  said,  and  she 
pronounced  the  word  "psychologist" 
surprisingly  well.  I  laughed  appreci- 
atively and  rushed  eagerly  on  with 
the  game.  "What  is  a  dumb?"  I 
asked  her,  and  the  words  were 
out  of  my  mouth  before  it  occurred 
to  me  what  sort  of  a  question  I 
had  asked  — and  its  possible  conse- 
quences. 

The  sparkle  left  Jane's  pale  blue 
eyes,  and  her  arms  fell  to  her  side. 
Quite  plainly,  the  game  was  over. 
"Dumb  is  a  dragon,"  she  said,  her 
voice  tremulous,  and  she  began  to 
cry. 

This  episode  with  Jane  set   me 


thinking.  I  remembered  the  retarded 
teen-age  boy  I'd  known  in  another 
ward,  a  boy  whose  docile  nature 
had  given  way  to  devastating  fury 
when  a  fellow-patient  called  him 
"dumb."  "That's  what  they  used 
to  call  me  when  I  was  on  the  out- 
side," he  told  me  afterward,  hang- 
ing his  head  in  shame.  And  following 
him  in  my  mind  was  a  long  parade 
of  the  mentally  deficient  who  had 
given  evidence  at  one  time  or 
another— in  one  way  or  another— 
that  "dumb"  was  a  dragon  to  them 
as  surely  as  it  was  to  Jane. 

Suddenly  I  shuddered,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  plight  of 
Jane  and  her  peers  was  not  their 
private  woe.  I  found  myself  think- 
ing of  the  words  of  the  great 
preacher  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
John  Donne.  "All  mankind  is  of  one 
author,"   he   wrote,    "And    is    one 


volume  . . .  No  man  is  an  island, 
entire  of  itself;  every  man  is  a  piece 
of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the 
main.  If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by 
the  sea,  Europe  is  the  less,  as  if  a 
promontory  were  ..." 

And  so  I  thought,  according  to 
Donne,  if  there  is  a  dragon  stalking 
people  like  Jane,  doesn't  that  same 
dragon  stalk  us  all? 

THERE  IS  much  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  society  has  a 
better  understanding  now  of  the 
causes  of  retardation  than  it  ever 
has  before,  that  educators  are 
grappling  with  new  teaching  meth- 
ods for  the  retarded  student,  that 
more  research  is  being  done,  that 
there  are  great  minds  at  work  to 
probe  the  nature  of  the  deficiency 
of  those  minds  that  are  not  so 
great.    As    we    were    told    in    our 
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psychiatric  nursing  classes,  "This 
is  the  age  of  break-through  in 
retardation."  And  certainly  some 
of  the  recent  advances  are  so  revolu- 
tionary they  read  like  pages  out  of 
science  fiction.  Consider  the  research 
being  done  in  fetal  surgery  whereby 
defects  may  someday  be  corrected 
before  birth.  Consider  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs  such  as  Magnesium 
Pemoline,  supposed  to  improve 
memory  and  learning  powers. 
Reflect  upon  the  picture-taking 
devices  already  is  use,  such  as  the 
remarkable  "Ultrasonics,"  a  tech- 
nique by  which  high-frequency 
sound  waves  are  bounced  off  the 
fetus  to  create  an  image  that  can 
be  read  like  an  X-ray  and  by  which 
abnormalities  can  be  detected  in 
the  unborn  child.  Think  of  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  in  rare 
life-or-death  cases  a  blood  trans- 
fusion may  now  be  given  to  a  fetus 
still  inside  its  mother!  The  implica- 
tions of  such  scientific  progress  is 
staggering. 

Yet  in  this  day  of  near-miraculous 
advancements,  the  lot  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  already  absolutely 
and  irrevocably  retarded  is  still 
pitiful.  Actually  his  limitations  are 
more  conspicuous  to  others— and 
to  himself  — than  ever  before.  He  is 
more  apt  to  be  scorned  or  taunted 
or  ostracized  than  he  was  in  a  day 
when  a  non-specialized  rural  society 
could  absorb  him  without  strain.  If 
he  is  bright  enough  to  know  how 
bright  he  is  not,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  he  writhes  in  an  agony 
of  inadequacy,  for  he  lives  in  a  world 
desperately  in  love  with  the  high 
I.Q.  — and  seemingly   no  longer  in 


love  with  those  qualities  he  may 
possess. 

This  love  of  high  I.Q.  is  certainly 
a  good  thing  of  itself.  Intelligence 
is  a  gift  of  God  to  be  cherished 
along  with  all  other  gifts.  But  it 
is  unfortunate  and  unreasonable 
that  while  the  love  of  this  one  gift 
has  increased,  love  of  the  others 
almost  seems  to  have  diminished  at 
the  same  rate. 

In  the  eyes  of  many,  a  man  may 
be  kindly,  considerate,  honest,  hard 
working  and  God-fearing,  but  if  he 
is  "not  very  bright"  he  is  not 
very  much.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
man  may  be  cruel,  hard,  unfriendly, 
and  unyielding,  but  if  he  is  "a  real 
brain"  he  is  accepted  anyway. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  gives 
evidence  to  a  degree  of  faulty 
thinking  ironic  in  this  day  and  age 
of  would-be  great  thinkers.  It  is  as 
if,  in  our  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
education  and  advancement,  we've 
forgotten  that  virtue  weighs  as 
much  as  genius.  Somehow  we've 
made  a  sin  out  of  being  "dumb." 

In  truth  we  will  not  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  wisdom 
until  we  accept  the  Janes  of  this 
world  as  part  of  that  "one  volume, 
of  one  author"  to  which  we  all 
belong.  Then  their  dragon  of  taunt 
and  threat  will  be  only  a  word  in 
the  dictionary  and  cannot  make 
them  cry.  ■  ■ 


If  you  want  to  keep  your  friends,  make 
sure  you  don't  give  them  away. — Jack 

Herbert The  young  and  the  old  have 

the  answers.  Those  in  between  are  stuck 
with  the  questions. — F.  G.  Kernan. 
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The  Man  Who  Had  No  Hands 


By  Kermit  Shelby 


What  is  the  real  difference  between  the  man  who  radiates 
inspiration  and  the  man  who  sheds  discouragement? 


I  HEARD  RICH,  full-throated 
laughter  and,  turning  to  look, 
I  saw  the  man  who  had  no  hands. 
He  was  very  neat,  about  thirty- 
years-old,  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes.  Where  his  hands  should 
have  been  were  two  steel  hooks 
fastened  to  metal  tubes  which 
fitted  over  the  stubs  of  his  arms. 
With  the  man  with  no  hands  was  a 
younger  man,  who  was  smiling 
broadly.  The  entrance  they  had  just 
came  out  of  read:  RECRUITING 
STATION.  I  learned  later  the 
younger  man  had  just  signed  up 
for  service  in  Vietnam. 

But  it  was  the  man  with  no  hands 
who  caused  me  to  make  inquiry  of 
the  recruiting  officer-in-charge.  The 
recruiting  officer  was  new  to  this 
territory.  All  he  could  tell  me  was 
that  the  young  man  had  lost  his 
hands  in  the  service  of  his  country. 


Yet  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  other  young  man  had  de- 
cided to  sign  up  for  military  action. 

I  wondered  what  sort  of  philos- 
ophy could  induce  such  whole- 
hearted laughter  that  defied  the 
loss  of  both  hands? 

The  following  Sunday,  coming 
out  of  the  men's  Sunday  school 
class,  I  heard  the  same  laughter— 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  key  or 
the  rich  quality.  A  lot  of  junior-age 
boys  were  also  coming  out  of  their 
Sunday  school  class,  and  behind 
them  was  their  teacher— the  man 
who  had  no  hands.  This  time  I  made 
my  way  to  him  immediately.  I  had 
to  wait  my  turn,  however.  He  was 
telling  one  of  the  older  boys,  "As 
soon  as  I  get  a  driver  for  the  truck 
I'll  telephone  you,  Ralph.  Then  you 
can  get  in  touch  with  the  others 
and  we'll  get  our  gear  together." 
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He  turned  to  me  inquiringly. 

I  introduced  myself.  "No  doubt 
you're  pretty  busy  with  a  group 
like  this."  I  waved  toward  the 
boys  who  were  enjoying  their  brief 
recess  before  church  services  started. 
I  looked  into  his  eyes,  rather  than 
toward  his  steel  hooks,  yet  very 
much  aware  that  the  steel  hooks 
were  there.  I  became  more  self- 
conscious  than  I  had  thought  I 
would.  Then  I  seized  at  what  I 
hoped  was  an  opportunity  to  know 
him  better.  "You  spoke  of  a  driver 
for  a  truck?" 

"Do  you  drive  a  truck?"  He 
sounded  surprised.  Let  me  add  that 
I  am  a  teacher  in  a  grade  school. 

"If  it's  summer  camp,  I'd  be  glad 
to  offer  my  services."  I  told  him 
where  I  taught.  As  soon  as  he 
learned  that  some  of  the  boys  in  his 
class  knew  me  by  name,  the  deal  was 
arranged.  Late  that  afternoon  as  I 
drove  the  truck  loaded  with  noisy 
boys  to  camp  headquarters  located 
sixty  miles  away,  David  Richland 
and  I  sat  side  by  side  in  the  truck 
cab  and  became  acquainted.  And  I 
learned  his  story. 

FRAGMENTS  of  a  flying  shell 
had  torn  both  hands  off  during 
the  thick  of  fighting  in  Korea.  His 
legs  had  received  minor  injuries. 
During  the  weeks  of  recuperation 
he  told  me  he  had  two  valuable 
aids,  the  hard-boiled  military  sur- 
geon who  had  removed  his  mangled 
hands,  and  a  Christian  nurse  who 
had  prayed  for  his  recovery. 

"Doc  Flint  taught  me  how  to  get 
rid  of  self-pity,"  David  said,  and 
his    blue    eyes    flashed    with    the 
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memory.  "Rather,  his  contempt  for 
gripers  and  complainers  helped  me 
to  hold  back  and  bear  the  pain  like 
a  man.  But  it  was  Nurse  Caldwell 
who  gave  me  the  Bible  and  marked 
special  passages  for  me  to  read.  One 
special  verse  was  just  for  me.  I 
memorized  it  and  made  it  a  sort  of 
prayer  to  live  by.  "The  fining  pot 
is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for 
gold:  but  the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts" 
(Prov.  17:3). 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  few 
moments  while  the  truck  jiggled  and 
the  boys  in  the  back  of  the  truck 
sang  lustily,  from  the  sheer  joy  of 
good  times  ahead,  "Old  MacDonald 
had  a  farm,  He-i  He-i,  Ho!" 

"Nobody  likes  to  be  without 
hands."  This  little  muscle  in  his 
jaw  tightened,  then  relaxed  again 
as  if  something  magic  had  touched 
it.  "I  asked  the  Lord  to  show  me 
how  not  to  be  sorry  for  myself.  He 
did  a  better  job  than  I  asked  for. 
He  led  me  to  accept  Christ  as  my 
Savior. 

"I  had  felt  washed  up  for  a  while 
because  I  couldn't  fight  any  more 
wars.  Later  I  was  led  to  see  there 
are  lots  of  battles  right  here  on  the 
home  front.  After  I  found  my  boys 
—  you  see,  I'm  their  scoutmaster, 
too,  We  sort  of  help  each  other. 

"Boys  love  to  use  their  hands.  I 
try  to  guide  their  minds.  Each  time 
I  lead  a  boy  to  accept  Christ  as 
his  Savior,  I  chalk  it  up  on  my 
invisible  blackboard.  Only  I  don't 
give  the  credit  to  me.  I  give  it  to 
Nurse  Caldwell,  who  taught  me  how 
to  read  the  Bible.  And  sometimes 
I  give  the  credit  to  Doc  Flint.  You 
see,  if  he  hadn't  made  it  plain  how 
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self-pity  robs  one  of  laughter,  I 
never  would  have  learned  to  laugh 
again. " 

"But  it's  such  genuine  laughter," 
I  admired.  "You  may  not  know  it, 
but  your  laugh  makes  you  sound 
happier  than  those  of  us  who  have 
two  good  hands." 

"The  Lord  trieth  the  hearts," 
he  repeated.  "If  the  laugh  doesn't 
come  from  the  heart,  there  might  as 
well  not  be  any.  This  may  sound 
far-fetched,  but  it's  something  I 
live  by.  If  I  had  lived  on  with 
the  full  use  of  my  two  good  hands, 
I  might  never  have  learned  to  know 
the  love  of  God.  When  he  came  to 
me  that  day  in  the  hospital,  it  was 
as  if  he  and  I  made  a  covenant.  I 
promised  him,  'If  you  will  teach 
me  how  not  to  be  sorry  for  myself, 
I  will  serve  you  always.'  And  he 
said  to  me,  'If  you  will  serve  me, 
I  will  let  laughter  live  in  your 
heart.'  So  every  time  I  laugh,  well, 
it's  like  I'm  saying,  'Thank  you  up 
there.'  It's  like  I  traded  my  hands 
in  for  a  far  richer  blessing.  Hands 
grow  old.  But  God's  love  will  last 
forever." 

I  haven't  learned  to  laugh  as 
richly  or  as  sincerely  yet  as  David 
does.  But  I'm  trying.  As  a  reminder, 
every  time  I  look  down  at  my  own 
two  good  hands,  I  ask  them  this 
question:  What  work  can  you  do 
that  will  please  the  Lord? 

How  about  your  hands?  Are  they 
willing?  Are  they  busy?  ■  ■ 


No  one  seems  to  care  very  much  for  a 
yes-man  but  the  truth  is  there  are  mighty 
few  no-men  working. — Anna   Herbert. 


"You  may  have  been  sheriff  back  in 
Hagersville,  but  only  generals  wear  stars 
around  here." 
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Does  Your  Life  Have  Meaning? 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


DR.  VICTOR  FRANKL,  who 
spent  four  years  in  Auschwitz 
and  other  Nazi  death  camps,  dis- 
covered that  few  people  survive 
such  brutal  distress  without  a 
compelling  inner  meaning  by  which 
to  live.  He  himself  was  stripped 
of  everything  that  normally  gives 
life  dignity  and  direction  — family 
and  friends,  professional  status, 
creative  work,  and  prospects  for  the 
future.  He  suffered  extremities  of 
hunger,  forced  labor,  and  sadistic 
treatment  from  guards  and  inmates 
alike,  yet  emerged  from  the  experi- 
ence convinced  that  suffering  need 
not  be  meaningless.  The  ultimate 
enemy  is  not  suffering,  but  despair, 
which  arises  from  suffering  without 
purpose.  What  enabled  him,  and 
others  like  him,  to  survive  was  the 
conviction  that  "every  day,  every 
hour,  offered  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  decision  to,  or  not  to,  sub- 
mit to  those  powers  that  threatened 


to  rob  you  of  your  very  self,  your 
inner  freedom/ ' 

The  same  testimony  comes  from 
the  French  author,  Comte  Pierre 
d'Harcourt,  who  has  written  a  book 
called  "The  Real  Enemy/'  in  which 
he  described  his  two  years  in 
Buchenwald.  "Under  the  stresses 
and  strains  imposed  by  life  in  the 
camp,  only  one  thing  prevailed  — 
strength  of  character."  And  that 
strength  of  character,  he  found,  was 
alwTays  the  possession  of  men  who 
also  possessed  an  inner  core  of  faith. 
He  found  it  displayed  in  Christians, 
but  he  found  it  in  communists  also, 
and  in  people  who  had  no  formal 
religious  or  political  creed,  but 
somehow  clung  tenaciously  to  a 
belief  in  life. 

Both  Frankl  and  d'Harcourt  in- 
sist upon  one  thing:  that  liberty 
from  the  harsh  regimen  of  the 
concentration  camps  did  not,  in 
itself,  restore  men  to  human  dig- 


Dr.  Martin  is  minister  of  First  Community  Church,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
lecturer  in  Modern  Literature,  Dallas  College,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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nity.  All  too  often  the  liberated 
prisoners  relapsed  into  a  meaning- 
less life  of  pleasure-seeking  and 
materialistic  comfort.  "When  it 
became  hardest  of  all  for  men  to 
live  like  decent  human  beings,  they 
spread  their  wings  and  rose  to  great 
heights;  and  when  the  strains  and 
temptations  were  removed,  they 
sank  into  the  mud." 

Why  So  Much  Aimlessness? 

Which  raises  the  question:  Why, 
in  our  own  comparatively  secure 
and  well-heeled  society,  do  so  many 
people  appear  to  be  leading  aimless 
and  purposeless  lives?  Why,  in 
particular,  do  we  find  among  the 
young  so  much  frenzy  masquerading 
as  activity?  So  much  world-weari- 
ness and  frustration? 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  seeking  a 
meaning  for  life  on  too  low  a  plane. 
Emerson  counseled  us  to  "hitch  our 
wagon  to  a  star,"  but  some  of  us 
have  tried  to  inject  meaning  into 
life  by  keeping  our  feet  on  the 
ground.  In  his  recent  novel,  The 
Arrangement,  Elia  Kazan  makes  one 
of  his  characters  say  that  "adult- 
hood lies  in  the  acceptance  of 
limited  objectives  in  life."  But  the 
difficulty  about  "limited  objectives" 
is  that  we  might  reach  them!  The 
tragedy  of  pursuing  limited  aims  is 
not  that  we  may  fail,  but  that  we 
may  succeed!  And  then  what? 

Omar  Khayyam  said  many  years 
ago: 

The  worldly  hope  men  set  their  hearts 

upon 
Turns    ashes— or    it    prospers;     and 

anon, 


Like  snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty 

face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two  — is  gone. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  this  happen 
when  a  man  has  tried  to  fill  his  life 
with  meaning  and  purpose  by  con- 
centrating exclusively  upon  his 
work,  by  building  up  a  business,  or 
by  making  a  fortune.  One  day  he 
wakes  up  to  discover  that  he  has 
achieved  his  aim,  and  he  wonders 
why  it  has  brought  him  so  little 
inner  satisfaction. 

Some  people,  in  our  time,  seek 
to  put  meaning  into  life  by  con- 
centrating exclusively  on  the  private 
sector.  Like  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a 
time  of  "the  breaking  of  nations," 
when  all  the  old  landmarks  and 
certainties  of  faith  were  disappear- 
ing they  cry 

Ah,   love,    let    us    be    true    to    one 
another. 

The  current  insistence  on  love  and 
sex  in  the  modern  novel  is  an  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  meaning  on  life 
that  an  otherwise  impersonal  society 
is  unable  to  furnish.  Love,  love  be- 
tween two  individuals,  has  become 
the  one  green  thing  in  a  desert  of 
organization  and  bureaucracy.  As  a 
recent  critic  has  said,  "The  lurid 
exploitation  of  sex  in  fiction  needs 
to  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
a  depersonalized  society  in  which 
love  is  felt  to  be  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  total  disaster  mankind 
faces." 

Meaning  for  and  Meaning  of  Life 

But  the  trouble  with  "limited 
objectives,"  whether  they  be  sought 
in  the  areas  of  love  or  sex,  work  or 
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play,  raising  a  family  or  building  a 
home  (in  which  many  simple  people 
find  an  adequate  purpose  for  life), 
is  that  they  take  account  of  nothing 
but  the  personal  needs  and  goals  of 
the  individual  seeker. 

Meaning  for  life  can  only  be  sus- 
tained and  followed  through  if  it 
corresponds  with  the  meaning  of 
life. 

To  go  back  to  Viktor  Frankl  in 
the  concentration  camp.  That  great 
soul  did  not  survive  the  horrors  of 
Auschwitz  merely  because  he  had  a 
private  purpose,  a  tough  persistent 
desire  to  survive  in  order  to  write  a 
book,  or  to  return  to  his  family,  or 
to  complete  his  career  as  doctor  and 
psychiatrist.  All  these  undoubtedly 
helped.  But  what  fortified  his  pur- 
pose was  the  glimpse  he  had  received 
of  a  larger  Purpose.  One  day,  stum- 
bling over  a  rough  field  with  a  heavy 
load,  near  the  breaking  point,  he 
had  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
mystical  experience.  "I  saw  the 
truth  .  .  .  that  love  is  the  ultimate 
and  highest  goal  to  which  man  can 
aspire  . .  .  that  the  salvation  of  man 
is  through  love  and  in  love."  But 
this  love,  unlike  that  envisaged  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  was  not  the 
private  feeling  of  one  individual  for 
another;  it  was  a  clue  to  the  nature 
of  reality. 

When  Frankl  received  this  illu- 
mination, he  was  not  yet  a  Christian, 
but  he  was  expressing  a  conviction 
about  the  nature  of  things,  about 
the  way  life  works,  about  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  existence,  which 
we  Christians  have  come  to  see 
through  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not  have  to  put 
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meaning  into  life,  we  find  it  there. 
In  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  see  what 
God  is  "up  to,"  we  see  "the  goal  to 
which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

A  Meaning  That  Is  Life  Enhancing 

It  is  precisely  this  that  constitutes 
the  "offense"  of  Christianity  for 
many  people.  They  wish  to  drama- 
tize themselves  as  searchers  and 
seekers.  Frankl's  words  of  advice  to 
his  fellow-prisoners  are  very  perti- 
nent here.  What  he  said  to  them,  in 
effect  was:  Let  us  stop  asking  what 
is  the  meaning  of  life,  and  instead, 
think  of  ourselves  as  those  who  are 
being  questioned  by  life,  daily  and 
hourly. 

It  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  and 
often  a  piece  of  self -flattery,  to 
describe  life  only  as  a  search  for 
meaning.  When  we  are  true  to  our 
own  experience  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  more  often  engaged  in  dodg- 
ing meanings  that  life  itself  presses 
upon  us,  than  in  searching  for  them. 

When  Wordsworth  says, 

Think  you,  amid  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come, 
And  you  must  still  be  seeking? 

he  is  only  echoing  the  psalmist's 
words,  "Day  to  day  pours  forth 
speech,  and  night  to  night  declares 
knowledge."  A  man  has  to  deliber- 
ately deafen  his  ears  to  escape  what 
God  is  saying  in  the  record  of  his- 
tory, in  the  events  of  his  own  time, 
in  the  triumphs  and  frustrations  of 
his  own  experience.  And  he  may,  by 
being  very  ingenious  and  stubborn, 
succeed  in  doing  this.  But  one  Voice 


—  a  Word  made  Flesh— will  ring  in  and  sufficient  meaning  when  that 

his  ears,  refusing  to  be  ignored  or  meaning    is    harnessed     to     God's 

blotted  out.  meaning.   We    receive    power    and 

As  Paul  said  to  Festus,  "This  direction  for  our  personal  existence 
thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner."  only  as  we  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
The  thing  God  has  to  say  to  the  tion  that  God  indicates  in  his  Son. 
human  race  about  the  meaning  and  Then  we  are  not  only  guided,  but 
purpose  of  life  was  said  publicly.  It  sustained  and  fortified,  by  a  mean- 
is  not  whispered  in  the  ears  of  a  ing  that  is  life-enhancing,  not  life- 
favored  few,  it  was  blazoned  abroad  diminishing;  and  that  brings  us  into 
for  all  to  hear  and  see.  accord  not  only  with  Him,  but  with 

Our  private  lives  only  have  deep  one  another.  ■  ■ 


Lift  Up  Your  Heart 

It  is  always  easier  to  DO  something  than  to  BE  someone.  — Kermit 
Long. 

If  you  are  religious  only  by  virtue  of  the  society  in  which  you  live 
and  in  which  you  find  your  religious  support,  then  you  have  not  yet 
learned  the  secret  of  a  real  religious  life  and  experience.— Edwin  Lewis. 

He  who  eats  the  fruit  should  be  grateful  to  him  who  plants  the 
tree.  — Ancient  proverb. 

Show  me  a  family  of  readers,  and  I  will  show  you  the  people  who 
move  the  world.  — Napoleon. 

Silence  is  sometimes  the  severest  criticism.  — Buxton. 

War  is  no  laughing  business,  yet  it  is  a  business  we  shall  all  do 
better  if  once  in  a  while  we  take  time  out  to  laugh.  — Lincoln. 

Our  main  business  is  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but 
to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand.  — Thomas  Carlyle. 

It  is  easy  to  borrow  trouble  and  your  credit  is  unlimited.  —  The 
Christian. 

Seeing  much,  suffering  much,  and  studying  much  are  the  three 
pillars  of  learning.  — Benjamin  Disraeli. 
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50  Years  Remembered 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


FRIENDS  of  chaplains  gathered 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  April 
23,  to  pay  tribute  to  all  chaplains 
—  past  and  present;  and  to  honor 
The  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains and  Armed  Forces  Personnel 
for  50  years  of  service  in  behalf  of 
chaplains. 


The  tribute  was  in  three  parts: 
REMEMBRANCE,  WORSHIP, 
FELLOWSHIP. 

REMEMBRANCE 

There  is  a  small  plot  in  Arlington 

Cemetery    known    as     "chaplain's 

hill,"  where  many  chaplains  from 


As  a  representative  of  The  General  Commission,  former  Executive  Secretary, 
Dr.  Marion  J.  Creeger,  places  a  memorial  wreath  at  the  Chaplains'  Cenotaph, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Looking  on  (L-R)  are  The  Rev.  James  J.  Alexander 
and  Dr.  Willard  M.  Wickizer.  Not  in  the  picture  but  participating  in  the  service 
was  Dr.  Fred  S.  Buschmeyer. 


-■ 


World  Wars  I  and  II,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  are  buried.  In  1926  a 
cenotaph  on  which  the  word 
"CHAPLAIN"  was  carved  was 
secured  and  dedicated.  It  is  meant 
to  honor  not  only  those  chaplains 
whose  graves  are  here,  but  those 
who  are  buried  elsewhere  on  land 
and  sea. 

At  2:00  P.M.  on  Sunday,  April 
23,  the  officers  of  the  Commission 
and  other  interested  persons, 
gathered  to  join  in  a  brief  memorial 
service  at  the  cenotaph.  A  brief 
history  of  the  cenotaph  was  read; 
prayers  were  offered;  and  a  wreath 
was  laid  in  memory  of  all  chaplains 
who  have  died. 


Bishop  Dwight  E.  Loder  of  Michigan, 
The  Methodist  Church,  brings  the  sermon. 
Participating  also  were  Canon  Precentor 
W.  G.  Workman;  Dr.  C.  Edward  Bru- 
baker;  Dr.  Paul  L.  Althouse;  and  Dr. 
Karl  A.  Olsson. 


'The  Colors  are  advanced  through  the  Choir  to  the  Sanctuary . 


'/* 


During  dinner  at  head  table  (L-R),  The 
Most  Rev.  Philip  A.  Hannan,  Archbishop 
of  New  Orleans;  The  Rev.  A.  Ray 
Appelquist,  Exec.  Secy.,  General  Com- 
mission; Dr.  Karl  A.  Olsson,  Chm., 
GCC;  Hon.  Hale  Boggs,  Congressman, 
La.;  (behind  flowers)  General  John  P. 
McConnell,  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF.  Also 
present  was  Congressman  Henry 
Schadeberg  of  Wisconsin. 


WORSHIP 

At  4:00  P.M.  an  estimated  con- 
gregation of  2,000  persons  assembled 
at  the  Washington  Cathedral  to  join 
in  a  stately  worship  service  of  dedi- 
cation. This  was  preceded  by  stirring 
music  brought  by  the  Brass  Choir 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Band; 
and  the  Repertory  Brass  Ensemble. 

The  sermon  at  the  worship  service 
was  delivered  by  Bishop  D wight  E. 
Loder,  Methodist  Bishop  of  Michi- 
gan. He  spoke  on  "God's  Moment" 
and  said  in  part: 

Every  moment  is  God's  moment. 
Every  situation  is  God's  situation. 
God's   moment    is    now,    here,    not 


General  view  of  some  of  the  diners  at  the  Appreciation  Dinner — looking  from 
some  of  the  small  tables  toward  the  head  table.  The  Most  Rev.  Philip  M. 
Hannan,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  was  the  main  speaker. 

If]  ;'    -     <t      .*}       If 
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At  dinner  the  United  States  Army's  "Soldiers  of  Song"  (above)  brought  inspira- 
tional singing.  Music  also  was  rendered  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  String 
Ensemble. 


sometime  in  the  far-flung  future,  or 
out  of  the  palpitant  past. . . . 

We  are  called  by  the  church  to  be 
awakened  to  this  moment,  and  to 
realize  and  accept  the  sovereignty  of 
God  in  his  moment.  We  are  called 
upon  this  moment  to  be  the  church. . . . 

The  chaplaincy  in  the  armed  forces 
is  not  the  government  becoming 
church  or  the  church  becoming 
government.  It  is  the  fellowship 
reaching  persons  wherever  they  are 

The  chaplaincy  is  not  the  church 
blessing  war  as  the  best  answer  for 
solving  the  human  problem.  It  is  the 
community  of  faith  reaching  persons 
drawn  into  the  armed  forces  wherever 
they  are  and  into  the  hell  of  war 
when  it  is  necessary. 

The  chaplaincy  is  not  an  instru- 
ment of  the  military  to  make  a  better 
fighting  machine,  it  is  the  fellowship 
in  ministry  to  persons.  It  reaches  the 
men  in  uniform,  their  families,  with 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
religious  worship  services  in  one  year, 


Col.  Daniel  O.  Omer,  USAR  (Ret.),  Dep. 
Dir.,  Selective  Service,  was  speaker  at 
Committee  on  Ministry  to  Armed  Forces 
Personnel  on  Monday,  April  24.  He  spoke 
on  the  Draft.  Here  at  the  Appreciation 
Dinner  he  is  discussing  his  assignment 
with  Larry  Fitzgerald. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION,  1967-1969.  (R-L):  Dr.  Karl  A.  Olsson, 
Chairman;  The  Rev.  C.  Edward  Brubaker,  Vice-chairman;  The  Rev.  Walter  F. 
MacGowan,  Vice-chairman;  The  Rev.  James  J.  Alexander,  Secretary;  and  The 
Rev.  A.  Ray  Appelquist,  Exec.  Secy.  The  Rev.  William  Flood,  elected  Treasurer, 
was  not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken. 


with  a  congregation  of  nearly  thirty- 
seven  million  in  attendance. . . . 

FELLOWSHIP 

At  7:00  in  the  evening,  an 
ecumenical  dinner  in  tribute  to  the 
chaplaincy  was  held  at  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Karl  A. 
Olsson,  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, presided;  the  United  States  Air 
Force  String  Ensemble  and  the 
United  States  Army's  "Soldiers  of 
Song"  furnished  the  music;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission,  Dr. 
Olsson  presented  citations  to  the 
Military  Ordinariate  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Commission  of  the 
Jewish  Chaplaincy  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board. 

The  main  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  The  Most  Reverend  Philip  A. 
Hannan,  Archbishop  of  New 
Orleans.  He  was  introduced  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Ray  Appelquist,  Exec. 
Secy.  Hannan  said  in  part: 
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The  glory  of  the  chaplaincy  has 
been  its  fulfillment  of  its  ideal,  the 
close  relationship  between  chaplain 
and  serviceman 

This  achievement  of  their  ideal  by 
the  chaplains  is  of  great  relevance 
today.  It  pertains  not  only  to  life 
in  the  armed  forces  but  in  all  society. 
There  is  a  keen  longing  and  yearning 
for  a  better  community  spirit  today 
in  our  society,  especially  among  our 
youth.  There  is  equally  a  desperate 
need  for  a  close  relationship  with 
God  as  our  Father,  for  God  alone  can 
fulfill  the  aspirations  and  needs  of 
man. . . . 

We  could  not  be  a  nation  without 
a  belief  in  God,  for  we  would  not  have 
anything  in  common  strong  enough 
to  build  a  stable  society.  The  United 
States  is  the  realization  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics. . . . 

A  man  without  God,  a  family 
without  God,  a  nation  without  God 
must  end  by  being  false  to  itself. . . . 


Brief  News  Items 


Enrollment  at  Parochial  Schools 
Declining 

Catholic  authorities  report  that 
the  enrollment  in  their  parochial 
school  system  has  declined  by 
250,000,  or  5.5  per  cent  from  last 
year,  according  to  an  article  in  a 
national  magazine.  A  number  of 
dioceses  report  that  their  first 
grades  have  been  eliminated. 

Considering  both  sides  of  the 
Catholic  shift  to  the  public  schools, 
the  article  relates  both  disturbing 
and  beneficial  results.  "The  shift 
involves  ...  a  steady  weeding  out  of 
the  misfits  and  problem  students 
and,  more  especially,  those  who 
cannot  pay  tuition." 

On  the  other  hand,  "In  the  public 
system  (Catholic  children)  will  be 
exposed  to  more  open  education  and 
have  the  advantage  of  working  and 
playing  alongside  children  of  other 
faiths."  Also,  "As  a  larger  percent- 
age of  Catholic  children  enter  the 
public  schools,  the  Catholic  leader- 
ship is  bound  to  include  these 
institutions  in  its  concerns." 

CROP  Declares  War  on  Rats 

An  experimental  rat  extermina- 
tion project  is  being  carried  on  in 
Haiti  by  Church  World  Service. 
The  experiment  utilizes  201,000 
"bait  stations"  of  "Raticate,"  a 
highly    effective    rat    poison.    The 


experiment  is,  according  to  CROP 
Director  Albert  W.  Farmer,  "in  line 
with  CROP's  growing  involvement 
in  attacking  root  causes  of  hunger. 
Rats  not  only  carry  disease.  Rats 
also  consume  and  destroy  food 
which  is  needed  by  hungry  and 
starving  humans.  So  we  want  to  kill 
as  many  rats  as  we  can,  as  econom- 
ically and  as  effectively  as  we  can." 


Eagle  Scout  Thomas  J.  Hale,  son  of 
Chaplain  (Col)  Wallace  M.  Hale,  proudly 
displays  his  Badge  after  his  mother 
"pinned"  him.  L-R:  S/Sgt  Richard  E. 
Lee,  Scoutmaster,  Troop  377,  BSA,  Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Md.;  Mrs.  Hale;  Lt 
Gen  William  F.  Train,  Commanding 
General,  First  U.S.  Army,  and  member 
of  Baltimore  Area  Council,  BSA;  Thomas 
Hale;  Chaplain  Hale,  President,  U.S. 
Army  Chaplains'  Board.  Since  this  was 
taken,  Chaplain  Hale  has  been  assigned 
to  MACV  Headquarters. 


Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel  installed 
new  officers  for  the  1967-68  season  at 
New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pa.  L-R: 
Past  President,  Mrs.  Bertha  Floyd;  Mrs. 
Oleeta  Hardenbrook,  President;  Mrs. 
Juanita  Logan,  Vice-president;  Mrs.  Dottie 
Michels,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Chaplain 
(Maj)  William  K.  Bagnal,  Jr.  is  the 
Post  Chaplain. 


Evaluation  of  TV  by  Methodists 

In  October,  Methodists,  under 
the  leadership  of  TRAFCO  (Tele- 
vision, Radio  and  Film  Commission 
of  The  Methodist  Church)  will 
evaluate  television.  Some  of  the 
purposes  are: 

To  become  more  aware  of  the  cul- 
tural and  moral  influence  of  television; 
To  help  the  average  television 
viewer  to  critically  evaluate  his  own 
television  viewing; 

To  encourage  the  television  industry 
to  air  more  creative  programs. 

Chapel  By  the  Sea 

What  was  once  a  tool  shed  at  the 
1st  Logistical  Command's  Cam 
Ranh   Bay    Support    Command   is 


now  the  "Chapel  By  the  Sea."  The 
transformation  from  a  shed  to  a 
house  of  worship  was  directed  by 
U.S.  Army  Chaplain  (CPT)  Egbert 
H.  Frye  of  the  10th  Trans.  Bn.  and 
his  assistant,  PFC  Bruce  A.  Sagor. 
Enlisting  the  aid  of  U.S.  Army 
carpenters  and  electricians,  the  tool 
shed  was  turned  into  a  chapel  in 
three  months. 

A  bronze  plaque  in  the  chapel 
states  simply,  "If  we  can  do  just 
one  thing  to  better  the  life  of  man 
upon  this  planet,  we  have  not  lived 
in  vain." 

Ecumenical  Dialogue 

The  Joint  Working  Group  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  ap- 
pointed in  1965  to  examine  possi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  dialogue  and 
cooperation,  held  its  5th  meeting  in 
Ariccia,  Rome,  May  15-19.  It 
recommended  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  Roman 
Catholic  Church  should  pursue  a 
policy  of  more  dynamic  collabora- 
tion. A  number  of  issues  were 
intensively  discussed,  with  a  view  to 
developing  new  means  to  this  end. 

New  Hymns 

At  the  request  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  of  the  U.S.,  the  Hymn 
Society  of  America  is  conducting  a 
"quest"  for  new  hymn  texts  on  the 
theme  of  the  significance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  a  time  for 
special  religious  observance  by 
Christians.  The  new  hymns  will  be 
used  by  the  Alliance  in  services 
marking  1968  as  the  80th  anniver- 
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sary  of  its  founding.  " While  the 
Bible  and  church  history  abound  in 
material  on  the  significant  events 
that  occurred  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
hymns  in  our  hymnals  on  this  sub- 
ject/' said  the  Rev.  Marion 
Bradwell,  general  secretary  of  the 
Alliance.  The  project  asks  poets, 
hymn-writers,  ministers,  and  lay- 
men, to  write  new  words  that  will 
call  attention  to  religious  observance 
of  the  day.  Preferably  "they  should 
be  written  in  well-known  meters 
found  in  standard  church  hymn- 
als," though  new  tunes  may  be 
submitted  with  the  new  texts  if 
desired.  The  new  hymns  should  be 
sent  to  Dr.  Deane  Edwards,  presi- 
dent, Hymn  Society  of  America, 
Rm.  242,  475  Riverside  Drive.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10027,  no  later  than 
October  1,  1967. 


The  Chapel  Center  at  Fort  Ord  is  the 
meetingplace  for  young  people  who  enjoy 
evenings  of  fun  featuring  music  and 
discussions.  Chaplain  (LTC)  Frank  E. 
Deese  is  the  sponsoring  chaplain. 


Keep  America  Beautiful 

Why  litter  your  America?  Litter 
is  ugly  and  unhealthy  and  danger- 
ous. Cleaning  it  up  costs  millions 
in  taxes  you  help  pay.  Every  litter 
bit  hurts  you.  People  cause  it  — and 
only  people  can  prevent  it.  Keep 
America  Beautiful. 


The  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  at  Griffiss  AFB,  N.Y.,  entertained  the 
Protestant  ministers  and  Roman  Catholic  priests  at  a  recent  meeting.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  P.  Buttimer  spoke  on  Vatican  II  decisions.  Presiding  was 
the  Installation  Chaplain,  LTC  Harold  W.  Bonner. 
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SEPTEMBER  is  the  ninth  month  and   pre-eminently   harvest   month. 
Summer  ends  and  fall  begins.  It  is  Youth  Month  and  National  Chess 
Month. 

Sept.  1  Royal  Theater  Season  Opening.  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Sept.  1-4  Santa  Fe  Fiesta.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Sept.  1-8  Nebraska  State  Centennial  Fair.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Sept.  3  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Sept.  3  Labor  Sunday.  Emphasis  on  the  religious  aspects  of  Labor  Day  is 

one  of  the  longest  established  practices  of  organized  cooperation  among 

the  churches. 
Sept.  4  Labor  Day. 

Sept.  5-9  Miss  America  Pageant.  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Sept.  6  Jane  Addams'  Birthday.  1860-1935.  Founder  of  Hull  House. 
Sept.  6-13  National  Child  Safety  Week.  To  instill  in  the  minds  of  school- 
children safety  practices. 
Sept.  8-10  Lewiston  Roundup.  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Sept.  10  Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Sept.  10  Grand-Dad's  Day.  A  tribute  to  Grand-Dads. 
Sept.  10-17  International  Trade  Fair.  Vienna,  Austria. 
Sept.  ll-Dec.15  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Fall  Roundup.  To  make  scouting 

available  to  more  boys  through  recruiting  and  mobilizing  resources. 
Sept.  12  America's  Cup  Match  Start.  Newport,  R.I. 
Sept.  13-16  Pendleton  Rodeo  Roundup.  Pendleton,  Ore. 
Sept.  15  William  Howard  Taft's  Birthday.  The  27th  President  of  the  U.S. 

was  born  this  day  in  1857. 
Sept.  16-21  Kansas  State  Fair.  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Sept.  17  Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Sept.  17  Citizenship  Day.  In  recognition  of  all  citizens  who  have  come  of 

age;  and  all  who  have  been  naturalized  during  the  year. 
Sept.  17-23  Constitution  Week.  For  study  and  observance  of  Constitution. 
Sept.  17  International  Jazz  Festival.  Lugano,  Switzerland. 
Sept.  20-21  Apple  Harvest  Festival.  Jackson,  Ohio. 
Sept.  23  Autumn  begins.  6:43  A.M.  E.S.T. 
Sept.  24  Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Sept.  24  Press  Sunday.  Purpose:  "Press  Freedom." 

Sept.  24  Kiwanis  Kids'   Day.  To  honor  youth  — our   greatest   resource. 
Sept.  24-30  Christian    Education    Week.     1967    theme:     "Empowered     to 

Witness." 
Sept.  24-30  National  Dog  Week.  To  promote  better  care  for  dogs. 
Sept.  24-Oct.  1  National  Home  Week.  To  focus  attention  on  the  home. 
Sept.  28-Oct.  8  European  Basketball  Championship.  Helsinki,  Finland. 
Sept.  30  EXPO  67:  New  York  Philharmonic.  Montreal,  Canada. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Don't  Be  a  Dropout  (page  5) 
Biblical  Material:  Proverbs  2:1-15 

What  opportunities  are  there  for  adult  education  in  the  U.S.A. 
today?  What  opportunities  in  the  armed  forces?  Find  out  what 
courses  are  offered  at  the  educational  center  of  your  installation. 
Why  is  education  so  important  today?  How  get  one?  What  values 
to  you  are  there  in  Christian  education? 

2.  The  Attack  on  World  Poverty  (page  26) 
Biblical  Material:  John  6:1-14,  35-51 

What  obligation  do  we  have  for  the  world's  poor?  Is  hunger  a 
factor  in  poverty?  What  can  we  do  about  fighting  hunger?  What  is 
the  highest  motive  for  service?  (A  vague  humanitarianism;  a  troubled 
conscience;  Christian  concern?)  What's  so  wrong  about  being  a 
"do-gooder"?  Study  Matthew  25:31-46;  Romans  12:14-21;  Galatians 
6:9;  2  Thessalonians  3:13. 

3.  The  Challenge  of  Evil  Times  (page  39) 
Biblical  Material:  Romans  12:1-21 

Do  we  live  in  evil  times?  Compare  our  century  with  the  First 
Century.  What  can  the  Christian  do  about  evil  times?  What  oppor- 
tunities do  you  have  where  you  are  to  change  evil  conditions?  What 
help  do  we  get  from  Jesus  Christ  to  change  the  world? 

4.  Does  Your  Life  Have  Meaning?  (page  50) 
Biblical  Material:  John  10:1-18 

What  have  we  learned  about  what  meaninglessness  does  to  one's 
life?  How  does  one  gain  meaning  for  his  life?  What  is  the  difference 
between  "meaning  for"  and  "meaning  of"  life?  How  does  Jesus  Christ 
give  meaning  to  life?  What  can  you  do  to  enhance  your  own  life's 
meaning? 
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Prayers  to  pray  without  really  trying  by  Jeanette  Struchen.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, E.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1967.  $1.95. 

"God  knows  me  as  a  simple  human  being,''  says  the  writer,  and  in  this  marvelous 
freedom  prayers  spill  from  her  heart  moment  by  moment.  Gratitude.  Wonder. 
Exasperation.  Devotion.  Adoration.  Life  is  an  adventure  that  she  shares  with 
God.  We're  glad  she  shared  her  prayers  with  us. 

Mystery  of  the  Missing  Stamps  by  Margaret  Goff  Clark.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  360 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  1967.  $3.25. 

Who  stole  the  missing  stamps— the  high-priced  Zeppelins?  Mark  Baxter's  close 
friend,  Ben  Nawrocki,  was  the  accused  one;  but  Mark  just  about  knew  Ben  didn't 
do  it.  Here  in  Mark's  new  home  in  the  Adirondacks,  he  and  Kristy  and  Delia 
set  out  to  find  the  real  thief.  And  they  do  after  a  series  of  troublesome  difficulties. 
A  well-told  story  full  of  suspense  and  action  and  warm  emotion.  Congratulations 
to  Author  Clark  on  another  excellent  teen-age  novel. 

My  Life  and  Baseball  by  Felipe  Alou  (with  Herm  Weiskopf).  Word  Books,  Waco, 
Texas.  1967.  $3.95. 

You  Can't  Steal  First  Base  by  Jimmie  Dykes  and  Charles  0.  Dexter.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  E.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa  19105.  1967.  $1.95. 

One  way  to  become  a  writer  is  to  achieve  success  in  some  other  field  and  then 
write  about  it.  Now  a  lot  of  baseball  players  are  writing  books.  Power  to  them! 
Felipe  Alou  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  an  excellent  baseball  player  (most 
valuable  player)  and  an  active  churchman,  writes  (with  the  help  of  Herm  Weiskopf) 
an  exciting  adventure  story  of  his  life. 

And  what  goes  for  players  also  goes  for  managers— so  Jimmy  Dykes  writes 
about  fifty  years  with  umpires  and  players;  he  tells  of  laughs,  the  heartaches,  the 
thrills  of  the  big  days  and  the  chills  of  the  small. 

Weather  by  Armand  N.  Spitz.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016.  1967.  60  cents. 

In  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  Ben  Franklin  wrote:  "Some  people  are  weather-wise, 
but  most  are  otherwise."  Armand  Spitz  is  "weather-wise."  And  he'll  teach  you  a 
lot  of  things  about  the  weather.  An  outstanding  and  informative  book. 

Three  popes  and  the  jews  by  Pinchas  Lapide.  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.  50  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  10011.  1967.  $6.95. 

An  important  historical  document  about  papal-Judaic  relations  since  the  start 
of  World  War  II. 
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Soiind    Off  !  (Continued  from  page  4) 


Written  by  Flickering  Lantern  Light  in  Vietnam 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the  March  issue  of  THE  LINK.  I  have  seen  your 
publication  in  the  past  in  Army  chapels  but  I  was  never  compelled  to  explore  it 
until  just  recently.  My  reason  was  simple  in  nature  — the  front  cover  and  the 
title,  "The  Thinker,"  in  human  personality 

The  young  lady  pictured  makes  home  seem  all  the  more  real  than  just  a  distant 
dream.  It  brought  to  mind  the  idea  of  the  All-American  Girl  in  every  way. . . . 
The  very  title  of  your  magazine  is  significant,  especially  in  a  far-off  place  like 
Vietnam.  THE  LINK  that  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  world  that  we  live  in,  so 
different  from  this  world  and  the  many  faces  we  see  here  in  Vietnam. 

I  can't  but  wonder  what  kind  of  person  lies  behind  such  a  pretty  and  sincere 
face.  Could  you  possibly,  if  policy  permits,  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  this 

young  lady Your  magazine  is  worthwhile  and  rendering  a  service  to  all  those 

who  read  it  and  listen  to  its  message. ...  If  you  keep  producing  cover  pages  like 
that  of  March,  I'm  sure  your  magazine's  popularity  will  rise  100  percent.  I  must 
close  now  due  to  a  flickering  lantern  but  thank  you  just  the  same  for  listening 
to  (possibly)  an  out-of-the-ordinary  letter. 

-PFC  Ronald  J.  Caddy,  RA  11668084,  HHC  3rd  Brigade,  1st  Infan.  Div.,  APO 
San  Francisco  96345. 
(//  the  Editor  had  his  way  the  names  and  addresses  of  cover  girls  would  be  available; 
but  photographers  sign  a  contract  with  models  stating  they  will  not  give  out  names  or 
addresses.  We're  sorry.  —  L. P. F.) 

The  Singing  Burris  Family 

The  first  time  I  ever  read  THE  LINK  was  in  1945  in  Munich,  Germany.  I 
was  an  18-year-old  "displaced  person."  I  used  to  go  and  help  a  chaplain  named 
Lowel  F.  Matherey  in  the  St.  Luke  Lutheran  Church.   I  gave  out  song  books. 

The  chaplain  brought  every  month  a  new  supply  of  the  magazines  and  I  prac- 
tically learned  English  by  reading  it.  In  1948  when  I  came  to  the  States,  much 
to  my  regret  I  had  to  leave  behind  about  45  copies  of  THE  LINK  because  of  the 
weight  of  my  luggage. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  the  organist  for  two  chaplains  at  Fort  Benning.  I 
have  nine  children,  seven  of  them  in  the  volunteer  choir.  We  are  known  as  "The 
Singing  Burris  Family."  We  put  on  programs  in  different  churches. ...  If  Ameri- 
cans don't  fight  for  their  country,  they  will  lose  it;  to  serve  this  country  is  one 
of  the  greatest  things. . . . 

I  clean  houses  for  a  living.  I'm  the  chaplain's  cleaning  lady  on  Friday  and  his 
organist  on  Sunday. ...  I  do  enjoy  your  magazines  and  if  you  do  have  Chaplain 
Matherey's  address  I  would  like  to  write  to  him. 

-Mrs.  Shirley  Burris,  4259  Fort  St.,  Columbus,  Ga.  31907. 
(We  thank  Mrs.  Burris  for  her  letter.  We  are  glad  to  know  she  is  helping  with  the 
music  in  military  chapels;  and  that  she  and  her  family  are  putting  on  patriotic  pro- 
grams. And  we  are  proud  of  what  she  says  about  America!) 
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"Sure  you  had  good  marks  in  American 
history.  When  you  were  my  age  there 
wasn't  that   much   history    to    learn." 


Chemistry  Professor:  Now,  what 
can  you  tell  me  about  nitrates? 

Student:  Well .  .  .  er  .  .  .  they're  a 
lot  cheaper  than  day  rates.  —  The 
Magnificat. 

Teacher:  Jimmy,  suppose  you  give 

us  a  definition  of  home. 
Jimmy:  Yes'm.  Home  is  the  place 

where  part  of  the  family  waits 

until  the  others  are  through  with 

the  car. 

The   difference    between    a    rich 
Texan  and  a  poor  Texan  is  that  a 
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poor  Texan  washes  his  Cadillac  him- 
self.—Jack  Herbert. 

Mother:  This  is  the  day  you  are 
supposed  to  take  Al  to  the  zoo. 

Bill:  Not  me!  If  they  want  him  bad 
enough,  they  can  come  after  him. 
—  Gene  Yasenak. 

Sign  in  the  window  of  an  optome- 
trist's shop  in  lower  Manhattan: 
EYES  EXAMINED  WHILE  YOU 
WAIT.  -New  Yorker. 

"Will  you  pass  the  nuts,  Profes- 
sor?" asked  the  dinner  guest. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  professor, 
absent-mindedly,  "I  suppose  so,  but 
I  really  should  flunk  them."—  Lion. 

In  a  rural  courthouse,  the  clerk 
put  this  sign  over  the  marriage 
licenses  window  at  lunch  time: 
"Back  at  1  o'clock-think  it  over!" 
—Journal  of  Insurance  Information. 

A  man  walked  into  a  credit 
manager's  office  to  pay  the  final 
installment  on  a  baby  carriage.  The 
credit  manager  said,  "Thank  you, 
and  how's  the  baby  today?" 

"Oh,  I'm  fine,  thanks,"  replied 
the  man.  —  Wooden  Barrel. 

"I  hear  you  have  a  boy  in  col- 
lege. Is  he  going  to  become  a  doctor, 
an  engineer,  or  a  lawyer,  perhaps?" 

The  slow,  quizzical  answer  was: 
"That  I  do  not  know.  Right  now 
the  big  question  is:  Is  he  going  to 
become  a  sophomore?"  —  Rotary 
Burr. 

Sharpen  your  sense  of  humor. 
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